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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
N° following a ASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for 
is University: viz. 
o AATRIOULATION Examination in 1847: 
Pethe NAT a ee Book IIL. 
Horacr,—Odes, k If. 
For the Examination for the nisi of BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Howenr,— liad, Book i _ 
" fh Sei a Oratio pro Lege Manilia ; 
— ore Ms azole ; In Verrem, Actio Prima.” 
By order ot the pesate 


HMAN, 
y re +5 _ Registrar. 


FING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED IED 

SCIENCES, with a Special Course for ENGINEEI _ G, ARCHI- 

RE, and MANUFACTURING ART.— S OLASSES 

ENED on = Bat. ro | of October next. 

are the subjects taught in this department :—The 

denect Mathematics, of Natural and Experimental Philose- 

‘of Manufacturing Art, and of Chemistry, Mineralogy and 

— Drawing and Surveying, and Instruction in 





te Workshop may enter as occasional ——— for any special Lectures 


a t of the fees for that class o1 
information may be obtained’ at the be Berptarya ot 
September, 1845. R. W. D.D rincipel. 


yd coLeen LONDON—DEPART- 
GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
POCURSES ost eer! RES will be resumed oa WEDNESDAY, 
Ist of Vetober next. 
wrINITY The Rev. the Principal, and the Rev. the Chaplain. 
WATHEMATICS—Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A. 


(LASSICS—Professor the Rey. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, the 
Rev. J. 8. Brewer, 
a a LITERATURE—Professor the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 





ha for private ga in the Hebrew, Oriental, and 
Modern Foreign Languages, un the direction of Professors 
MCaul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernay 8, Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 
vill also be re-opened at the same time. 

Chambers are provided Sx for _Metrlgniated Students desirous of 
residing in the College; an e of the Professors and gentle- 
men connected with the College receive students into their houses. 

Further mpemation may be ob d upon application at the 
Secretary's offi. 
August, rae R. W. JELF, D.D.. Principal. 
NALYTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL CHE- 
MISTRY, KING'S COLLEGE, LON Boe.— LABORA- 
fonye CLASS, conducted by W. A. MILLER, M.D. F. 








fheturer, to the agriculturist, and to the student of medicine and 
of wience in general, an opportunity of sequizing such a knowledge 

duaee vow peng — <j now essentia wd the practice of their 
rch in any particular 





'TNIVERSITY | COLLEGE, | 

ACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. ~ Session 1845-46.—The 
SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 15, 
when Profescor POTTER will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE, at 2 o’clock precisely. 

CLASSES. 

LATIN — Professor Long. A.M. 
he ed Ls den, A. M. 
ee SW —Teac! e Rev. D. W. Mar 
ORIED NTAL LANGUAGES “Professor Falcone 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITEKATU en » J 


Taylor, A.M. 
FRENCH “LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE—Professor Merlet. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITER wy ine Professor Pepoli. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE—Teacher, Mr. Wittich. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR— — Key, A.M. 
MATHEMATICS— Professor De Mo: 
NA aEUSAL, PHILOSOPHY and me STRONOMY — Professor 


otter, 

CHEMISTRY— Professor Graham. 

aren oTICAL CHEMISTRY —Professor Fownes. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING—Professor Harman Lewis, A.M. 
ARCHITECTU RE—Professor Donaldson. 
GEOLOGY—Lecturer, Mr. Joyce. 

DRAWING—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

BOTAN Y—Professor Lindley, Ph. D. 

ZOOLOGY (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. 
PHILOSOPILY of MIND and LOGIC—Professor the Rev. J. 


Ph. 
ANGI 1E BRT ‘aud MODERN HISTORY—Professor Creasy, A.M. 
LAW—Professor Marshman, A.M. 

JURISPRUL 


YENCE—Professor Hargrave 


BL. 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLASSES—Professors Long, Malden, De 
Morgan, and Potter. 


Resipence or Stupents.—Several of the Professors, and some of 
the Masters of the Junior School, receive Students to reside with 
them, and in the office of the College there is kept a register of 
parties unconnected with the College who receive boarders into 
their families ; arneng these are several medical gentlemen. The 
— will afford information as to terms and other particulars. 

LAHERTY ScHoLarsuips.—A Flaherty Scholarship of 451. per 
annum, tenable for four years, will be awarded in the session of 

845-46, by examiners, to be anpeleges by the Council, to the best 

proficient in Classics among the Students of the College of two 
years’ standing, under the age of 21 years. The examination will 
take place between the 7th and 15th of January. A Scholarship 
will awarded in January, 1817, for Mathematics, and 
January, 1848, for Classics. Printed copies of the regulations con- 
cerning these "Scholarshi may be had on application at the office. 

Pp uongoctume ond further particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the College. 
RICHARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1845. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist of 
October. The Junior School opens on the 23rd of September. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
N EDICAL AND SURGICAL SCHOOL, 


Session 1545—1846 ; commencing on WEDNESDAY, the 
ist of October, when the Introductory Lecture will be delivered at 
Two o'clock, by JOHN HILTON, Esq. F.K.S., Assistant Surgeon 
to! the Hospital. 

tl desirous of becoming Students of Guy's Hospital are 








respective 
branch of chemical thawte, "Somabieuntle oi additional 
tiun has e ~—yY of King’s College. 
time of the year, except during the 
three, six, or nine months, on the p: 
te me F of 4, 10, 18, and 25 guineas, ‘exclusive of 


ratory opens on the 1st of October, and closes on the Ist 
iy along a recess of fourteen days at Christmas and seven 
Hours from 10 a.m. till 4 p.. daily. 
ol containing full particulars, may be obtained on 
a, , either personally or he a at the Secretary's office. 
ugust 16, 1845, JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY. _ ~ Ustvanstsy 
Suseee, Loxpox.—Professor, Mr. FOW F.R.S.—In- 
Sraction in A) tical Chemistry.—The Council, yn the 
increasing importance ee chemical science in its relations to agri- 
ine, and with a view to a more 
extended course of laboratory inet ruction, have instituted a distinct 
Professorship of Practical Chemistry, and have commenced the 
erection of a spacious Laboratory, with complete arrangements for 
the pursuit of all branches of c emical investigation, more espe- 
oe ae, by the Roos 1d pupils, and for the instruc- 
tion in elementary anal sale of those less advanced. 
Laboratory will be open ‘daily, from 9 4. oa to4 P.M.y from the 
Ist of October, or as soon after asthe 
until the end of Jul, , With a short recess at Cirietenae and 4 
tt, % guineas, exclusive of the expense of materials, &c. 
Laboratory will be under the joint superintendence and 
funtion of the Professor of Chemistry, Mr. Graham, and of Pro- 
ownes, 
There will be also, as heretofore, a Summer Course of Practical 
4 istry. It will "be under the direction of Professor Fownes, 
May consist of about 40 Lessons, commencing in the first week in 


urther particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
“ch ~ POTT AK. Dean of Faculty of Arts. ” 

C. J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 
CHAS, CA ATKINSON, Sechstom to the Council. 


4, 184 


—,* for periods of one, 
re 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
mn ae LTY of MEDICINE: Session 1845-46.—The CLASSES 
Walon mence on WEDNESDAY, Ist Octobe nm Professor 

HE, M.D., will deliver an INTRODUCTORY. LECTURE 
tt Jo'elock’ reci sely. 


ractic®, with Medical and Surgical Clinical Lectures 


pectuses may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
den peace or StupENts.—Several of the Professors, and some 
them ; ~~ of the Junior School, receive students to reside with 
and in the office of the College there is kept a Register of 
= unconnected with the College who receive boarders into 
porta ilies ; nmong these are several medical gentlemen. The 
will afford niemation as to terms and other particulars, 
J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 

cHis NATKINSON. Secretary to the Council. 


The Lectu: tot 
the 15eh tures tot to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 





requested - Ll pe an Ey as to moral character and general 
ver for the first year, the same 
sum for ody reves f and 104, A - succeeding year. 

Clinical '— Clinical Reporters, and Surgeons’ Dressers will 
be selected from the Students, without any additional fee. The 
Dressers will be a: _ rooms aud commons free of expense 
= their weeks of atte: ce, 
udents who are now sBarmuing their studies at the Hospital 
will ‘participate in these advantages, and will be required to pay in 
proportion to — sums they have already advanced. 

Students requiring only a limited Course to complete their 
pues, o can © 8) entries for Lectures or Practice, as 

ereto’ 

Periodical Examinations will take yan in order to ascertain if 
each Student has duly availed himself of the advantages afforded ; 
ot a Testimonial will be given to each, according to is assiduity 

uirements. 

"The ertificates required by the University of London, College 
of Physicians, College of Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries, 
will be given for Practice and Lectures which have been attended. 


Dr. Bricut, Consulting Physician, 
Dr. Appisoy, Dr. Baninaton, Dr. BARLow, Physicia 
Dr. Hucues, Dr. OWEN Rees, Dr. GoLpixo Birp, Assistant Physicians, 
r. Aston Kry, Mr. Moroan, Mr. Branspy Cooper, Surgeons, 
Mr. Catitawar, Mr. Cocs, Mr. HIixTon, Assistant Surgeons, 
Eye Infirmary— Mr. Moraan, Surgeon, 
Mr. France, Assistant Surgeon. 
Lying-in Charity—Dr. Levy er, Dr. OLpHAM, Physicians. 
A Prospectus of the School, or any further particulars, may be 
obtained on application, either rsonally or by letter, to Mr. 
STOCKER, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital. 





SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 
9, MORAY-PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
HE TWELFTH SESSION of the INSTI- 
UTIO vertised in this Paper of 7th June last, 
COMMENC Es ‘on 1 WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1845, 
tion, when req 


, sent 





LONDON. —! TG 


4DUCATION.—There will be VACANCIES 

4 at Michaelmas in a YOUNG LADIES’ ESTABLISHMENT 
near the Regent's Park. Terms, for Board and Instruction in 
English, Music, French by a resident Parisien. from 40 to 45 
guineas perannum. The most respectable references can be given, 
FF a particulars and prospectuses apply to Mrs. Dean, 10, Red 
slon-square, 


G RAMMAR SCHOOL, Sourn Crescent, BED- 

rorp-sguare. Conducted by Dr. J. T. GRAY, Author of 
* Exercises in Logic,’ &c. This Day School, which has been esta- 
blished upwards of forty years, is of a collegiate character, and 
designed for the sons of private and di when, anda gentlemen. It 
will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 22nd, when, and during the re- 
mainder of the week, new Pupils may be admitte: 





ON iSTEUR PROTAT'S Rooms for FRENCH 
ARNERS, 37, Cuancortr-strert, PortTLaNnp-PLACE.— 
AP at SSONS, either private or in classes, from highly- 
qualified Masters, conversing with them, or listening to their con- 
Versations and lectures on a variety of subjects, enjoying the use of 
French papers and books: such are the pevantagee there met with 
for a moderate charge.—Apply, personally, to Monsieur Protat, at 
the above direction. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, and QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE.—ApbvertiseMents will be received for insertion 
in the New Number until the 2th instant; and Bits and Pro- 
SPEctuses, until the 27th instant. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's 8 | Churchyard, and’ Waterloo-place. 
IRCULATING LIBRARY of BOOKS for 
/ CHILDREN.—A CATALOGUE of CUNDALL’S FAMILY 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, containing all the best Works 
suitable for Young People from’ ten to tw wenty years of age, may 
now be had, ee ce ls. ; to Subscribers, gratis. 
ription to the Library, 24 2s. per Annum, 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Now ready, in small 8vo. 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART GF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND + PLAN. 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced 
postage, ral railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommoda 
ions of one of bs largest Libraries of the Relrepete to the mos 
distant parts of the Empire.—Sent is an , to order 
incl ‘© stamps, Mesers. ts & Or.ur, Pubs 
lishers, ' onduit-strect. 


M's¢.2 PRINTS, &c.—J. Smrrn Homans- 
New Dealer in Prints, Engravings, Music, &c., 295, Broapwars 


f ORK. 
Particular attention given to consignments of the above articles 
on sale. The depdt of the advertiser is in the most fashionable 
thoroughfare of New York City, where a constant demand exists 
for fine Engravings, Lithographs, Music, &ec. 

Reference to U. Rich & Sons, 12, Red Lion-square, London. 


TO COLLECTORS OF DRAWINGS AND PRINTS, 


* wv. VOKINS, Carvers and Gilders to his 
e Royal Highness the ‘Duke ofSussex, beg respectfully to call 
the one of the Nobility and Gentry to their IMPROVED 
STANDARD FOLIO FRAMES, tocontain a number of Drawings 
or Prints, mal one frame answer the a pennene of many ; super- 
seding the use of a portfolio, with the advantage of showing each 
work of art framed and glazed, an it piases at any angle. Applicable 
also to the series of Etchings di ributed by the Art halon of 
London.—To be seen at their Manufactory, 5, John-street, Oxford- 


street, London. 

TEAM TO BOMBAY, CEYLON, MADRAS, 
WO CALCUTTA, and CHINA.—PLANS of all STEAMERS 
employed on the line may be had on application, and every informa- 
tion connected with the j journey. whee by long sea or overland 
oause, will be promptly aff: on inquiry. Packages forwarded 
a ~ uced % Arrangements have been made for the 
coaly aleety of samples. 
JAMES BARBER & CO. 17, St. Mary-Axe, 


(THAMES EMBANKMENT ond RAILWAY 
UNCTION COMPANY. 
Chat airman—The Earl of Dev 
Shareholders in the Blackwall, the Croydon, ' the South-Eastern 
and South Essex Railway Companies, desirous of obtaining shares 
in the above united Thames Embankment and Railway Junction 
Company, are requested to name the Company in which they have 
a proprietary interest in oe letters of application. 
E. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary pro tem. 




















Offices, 32, Charing-cross. 
TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foastex 
Acrents, and Acents to the Roya AcapEmr, No. 7, 0 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Sontes F that they LK... 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, See 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment at effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 


o' information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
abo 








free to any part of the Rigdon. 
} ENSINGTON HALL.—The friends of Educa- 


tion are invited to inspect the arrangements of an Esta- 
blishment in which an earnest attempt is made to educate, as well 
— ae instruct, to impart useful knowledge and elegant qecemapiiah- 

according to the most scientific systems, and to bo carey, & 

p> A. so long deplored—a COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of school 
instruction, and at the same time toinsure the advantages of moral 
and religious culture. There are likewise preparatory aud junior 
departments for the acquisition of elementary knowledge upon an 
original and well-tried plan, which excludes the dangerous excite- 
ment of competition, or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
private pupils are received as parlour boarders, with the privilege 
of attending the lectures, soirées, and conversational meetings 
a are provided for the improvement and recreation of the 
senior c! 








The Junior School opens on the 23rd of September. 


Kensington Hall, North-end, near Kensington. 





EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that pursuant to the 

Deed of Settlement an QNNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
often or more shares will be held at the office of 
the Company, 3, The Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
on Friday, the : ard day of October next, at 12 o'clock for 1 o'clock 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Accounts of the Company, 
and of Electing our Directors in the room of ter Anderson 

eacock, Esq., Charles Barry Baldwin, Esq. M.P., Charles Thomas 
Holeombe, Esq., and Lieutenant-General Sir John Ww ilson, K.C.B., 
and One Auditor in the room of Cacistosher JemesGe —~_ Esq. 
who go out by rotation, but who are eligible to be 

IENRY P. BMITH, Actuary. 
Eagle Lity-sfies. 3, The Crescent, now y rider street, 
ackfriars, September 3.1 
bye a. ne person can cennibbens for the Office of Director 

or y by be noe vant g he shall ep notice thereof in writing to the 


ofthe Proprietk * 





Actuary 14 days at the least previous to the General Meeting. 
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NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, Wes 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


Price Sixpence, 
EMARKS on MESMERISM in 1845. 


J.B. Se F.LS. 
conden: Churchill, H. ¢. Evans. Bath: Collings. 
: Williams's 2." 








TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
AGENT Old Je respectfully informs the Nobility, 

a , and Geni s tha ie pdertaes to Feceive and Ln 

justom House, Works o ines mitt 

forward Effects to all of the World.—All ae 
Suk which A A. G. may entrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention an a prompsisede. § an om, terms that will insure 
him future favours. — 8 Foreign Correspon- 
TR por = every information, may be \sptained at nis Offices, 36 5, 


IRCULAR NOTES.—Union Bank or Lonpon. 
rectors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 

NOTES: Px the value of 10/. and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the Findeal | cities and 
towns of <— and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the a Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 

. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


ESSRS. BARRY ; SON beg to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of estecting elegancies of every description 
ome for presents, of which they now have a most splendid 
ariety. Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, 
desks, &c., is the very best that can be manufacture ed. Theirstamps 
for marking linen are used by Her gs and a large number of 
the nobility. Dies, for stamping paper, also, are engraved in the 
best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens of either 
ef whieh may be selected from an almost endless variety at their 
establishment, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and _ 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within. ates for visiting-cards engraved for 2s. 6d. and 100 
cards printed for 2s, 6d. Messrs. Barry & Son are also sole agents for 
Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
ufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Bpitelecls London. 
The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
after the expenditure of much time and labour. They are the 














result of m: a peer | and every effort that ingenuity and 
experience co eel aonna has been made to insure the highest degree 
pL, _ may rely upon their being all that 

They are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of one, elicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to 
be equal. the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 


the Preset ti mae 8 aa CN infinitely superior to every other descrip- 
tion of Pencil now 

The Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 

pan use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of professional 

ce or someon, by their being little more than half the 

= # one fiat, 1, 

H, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W* . -& per dozen, 


enrrrerrrrr rs 8 ow 
* Pm 1 Penell is particularly 


“Be Aeventt ce on quy Gross purchased by Artists or Teachers, 
had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &. 
= Pencil will be forward 
Feomnpe to the amount. 
CAUTIO To prevent imposition, a 
—— as pusteeies wrap} 
Pencils. 








ded for writing and count- 


ed as a sample, upon the receipt of 


a highly finished and 
r, difficult of imitation, is pas round 
Each Pencil will be stamped on both 
side,“ “Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff & Son, London.” 

The usual trade 8, &c., a 
Bow Box or “se fipecimen. Gratis with an order for a gross of 
encils, 


a 











n super-royal Svo. price 7s. 6d, half-bound 
OWER'S MINOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; containing 21 Maps. Selected as giving a 
complete General View of the World. With an extensive Index 
for reference to the Maps. 
ndon: Wm, 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster -row. 


pens: GENE -royal 4to, half-bow 





ERAL ‘ATLAS “of MODERN 
HY ; containing 52 Maps. Compiled from the 
latest and best es With a copious Consulting Index to 
many Thousand Places, with their Latitude and Longitude. In- 
tended for Colleges and the higher class of Scholastic Lustitutions. 
ce One Guinea, half-bound and coloured. 
Herd A Library Edition, highly coloured and interleaved. Price 
25s, half-bound russia. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
In super-royal svo. price 5s. coloured and half-bound, 
OWER’S SHORT ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; containing a Series of Maps of the Chief 
Divisions and Countries, calculat for = Use of Younger Pupils, 
ith a Consulting Index to i Maps. oie - colouted and half- 
ind roan ; or 4s. nM and half-bo 
U MAPS and. ‘PROJ ECTIONS to 
the Same on Drawing Paper, prepared for filling in by the Pupil. 
Oblong 4to. price 3s. 
This A has pO itself to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, in whose Schools it is extensively 


London : Wm. 8, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


[HE ELEMENTS - cloth, ry edges, 








RAWING and 
ParNtine in WATER COLOURS; containing Examples 


of Deswing in Landscape, Flower Painting. Miniature and Histo- 
rical P: ainsing. in various stages with Directions for 
imita' hem, and Soh ins from Nature, with Instructions for 
Mixing ent By JOH RK, Author of the Drawing and 
P jive published i in Chambers’s Educational Course. 


m. 8, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
ee 8vo. price 12s, coloured and half-bound. 


OWES SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
EOGRAPHY; exhibiting in 36 Maps the Extent and 
Political Divisions of every Country on the face J the Globe, with 
ious Consulting Index for reference tothe 
don: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paterncster -row. 


— Paseo gr IN —, — 
ly published, 4to. price 27. 

UIDE F FRANCAIS- “ARABE “VULGAIRE 
des VOYAGEURS ‘et des FRANCS en SYRIE et en 
GYPTE. Avec carte Physique et G saphique de la Syrie, et 

que de Jérusalem_ ancien rne. Comme Sup- 

ph oyages en Orient. Par J. BERGGREN, Pasteur, C. 
yes le la Legation de Suéde et de fiecvine a Constantinople, 
Membre Etranger des Sociétés Asiatiques de Londres et de 


, &e. 
Printed at 1) 
Browns on Upsala, and published in London by Longman, 














CUDWORTH'S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM, WITH 
MOSHEIM’S NOTES TRANSLATED. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. closely printed, price 42s. bound in cloth, 
[se 2 sRUS INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM of 
ERSE, wherein all the Dagen and Philosophy of 


Atheism A+ Coututed, and it L pt in bili monst' witha 
Treatise concernin mmutable Morality 3 by RALPH 
cCUDWO. er new Fe containing the learned an 


OSH 
original Latin by JOHN HARR 
lege, Oxford, to which is now also tor the ane time added a Copious 

and Careful Index to the as aeapagh wd the whole work, 

“With a boldness b of the truth and 
evidence of his cause, Dr. Cu dworth | launched out into the immen- 
sity of the Intellectual System ; and, at his first essay, penetrated 
the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip Atheism of all its 
Gisgnioes, and drag up the lurking monster to conviction.”—Bishop 

arburton, 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 
all other Booksellers. 


DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY. 
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REVIEWS 


Comparative History of Spanish and French 
literature—[ Histoire Comparée, §c.] _ By 
Adolphe de Puibusque. Paris, Dentu; Lon- 
don, Barthés & Lowell. 

Tax substance of this work was written as a 
ize essay on the question, proposed by the 

es Academy, ‘ What was the influence of 

Gpanish literature on the French at the com- 

mencement of the 17th century?” with an in- 

timation to the effect, that the candidates might 
embrace in their inquiries a larger view of the 
elects in France of foreign models and impres- 

sins, than the express terms of the thesis im- 

Jied. The treatise by M. Puibusque was crowned 

fy the Academy in 1842, and is now published 

with additions and notes, which render it more 
complete and instructive. The author has fully 
wailed himself of the latitude allowed him :— 
aware that no sufficient estimate of the subject 
iven could be made without enlarging the 

fd, so as to include the earlier periods of each 
literature, he has attempted something like a 
general sketch of their rise and progress before 
the period in question; and has continued his 
survey beyond it, down to the present times. 
The two volumes thus contain a summary of the 
principal features in the literary history of each 
nation, and undertake to trace the causes that 
prepared the alternate rise and declension of their 
influences over each other respectively ;—an in- 
qury which necessarily brings the whole com- 
pass of their literary annals within the author's 
review. 

In no respect, perhaps, has the French mind 
made greater progress than in its growing dis- 
position to study the productions of other nations, 
and in the earnestness with which it professes 
the desire to appreciate them fairly. The tone 
of contemptuous superiority with which Voltaire 
(himself deemed over-liberal by his contempora- 
ries) delivers his criticisms on Shakspeare and 
Calderon,—to say nothing of the pert ignorance 
of minor pens,—is no longer assumed by any 
of the cultivated writers of modern France. 
There is much in the national character,—de- 
rived, perhaps, from its Celtic elements,—which 
till renders it difficult for a French student to 
possess himself thoroughly of the spirit of any 
foreign language, or to cast himself loose, in 
judging of its creations, from the prepossessions 
which he entertains on the subject of his own. 
Some of the very dispositions, indeed, to which 
his native literature owes much of its peculiar 
features, are opposed to the genial reception of 
any other; and we can hardly expect to see the 
French critics ever thoroughly enjoy or value the 
growth of a foreign soil. But they have made 
immense advance, from an insolent deprecia- 
tion of all but Italian authors, to the admission 
that there are others elsewhere deserving of 
examination, and even of honour, as organs of 
thought and poetry; which they now admit their 
teighbours may possess, even while rebelling 
against the canons of La Harpe, or exceeding 
the limits drawn by Boileau. 

Of this greatly improved tendency, the work 
now before us is a very favourable instance. The 
author has evidently begun his task in the right 
spirit, and has fulfilled it with commendable 
lligence, There is nothing extant in the French 
inguage, as far as we know, containing an ac- 
count of Spanish literature by any means so large 
and just as this (Sismondi’s work, which is most 
defective in its account of Spanish letters, being 
10 exception) ; and we have, for the first time, 
We believe, from a French critic, an attempt to 
‘uvey its treasures from a point of view in which 





national character and history, and the sources 
from whence Art and Poetry spring in the heart 
of a people, are in some degree comprehended. 
The book, accordingly, thus dealing with a theme 
so full of various life and interest, is a very de- 
lightful one : its style, a little allowance being 
made for the popular affectations of the day, 
a | be praised for its eloquence and rapidity ; 
and with its judgments, in general, on the au- 
thors and works reviewed, the reader, bearing 
in mind from whence they proceed, will be 
more than usually gratified. Altogether, we 
regard the work as well deserving of the honour 
conferred upon it by the French Academy, and 
by no means unworthy to take its place by the 
side of Madame de Staél’s ‘ L’Allemagne.’ 

The limits of a notice like the present render 
it impossible to attempt even the most summary 
review of the many interesting questions dis- 
cussed in the essay before us. But we may try 
to indicate some principal features of the con- 
trast between the two literatures; which they 
never cease to exhibit, even while giving or re- 
ceiving the strongest impressions from each 
other. The Spaniards, already possessed of a 
literature full of promise, were the first to feel, 
under Boscan pod Garcilaso, the impulse which 
proceeded from the riper cultivation of letters in 
Italy; and before France had produced any 
author superior to Chapelain and Marot, if we 
except Rabelais alone, their poets had reached 
the highest point they ever gained, excepting 
only in their dramatic uma, which arrived 
somewhat later, under Lope, Calderon, Rojas, 
and their followers. This was in part owing to 
the higher cultivation and greater internal repose 
of the country, which fostered the growth of 
letters and arts during the period between the 
accession of Ferdinand the Catholic and the 
death of Philip III.: while France, torn with 
internal dissensions, remained in a ruder social 
condition, until the majority of Louis XIV. 
But the introduction of Italian culture found 
in Spain what France at no time possessed,— 
living national poetry, the spontaneous and 
genial offspring of the soil, strongly coloured by 
the temperament and past history of the people; 
which was not confined to one class alone, or re- 
served, as in France, for the pastime of the higher 
orders, but had possessed itself of the hearts of 
all, high and low. While receiving, with wel- 
come, the graces of the Italian muse, the national 
genius never abandoned its own supremacy; the 
colour of the race tinges even its closest imita- 
tions of foreign models ; in the main part of its 
poetical literature, the borrowed elements are 
so intertwined with what is original, that the 
foreign aspect wholly disappears. At no time 
did the production of what was peculiarly the 
Spaniard’s own,—the romance, the seguidilla, 
the copla,—give way to the more artificial styles. 
On the stage, the national genius reigned with- 
out a rival ; and the most eminent of the culti- 
vated poets paid willing tribute to the spirit of 
their own land, and while preserving its pecu- 
liar character, added to the beauty of its ex- 
pression. 

In France, on the other hand, there was no such 
abundant spring welling out from the heart of the 
nation. In the gradual formation of its litera- 
ture, no truly popular element, like that which 
colours everything Spanish, can be discovered. 
It was to be nurtured by social and courtly influ- 
ences, and supported by conventions of every 
kind. Accordingly, we find its steps irregular 
and constrained, until these had gained some- 
thing like a settled organization; whenit assumed 
at once the artificial character which both the 
language and the literature have since alike 
exhibited. The troubadours may be claimed, 
perhaps, in evidence of a more genial descent ; 





but between them and the later French poets 
there is a blank, barely filled by Villon and 
Marot, which destroys all real succession. The 
new culture repudiated such ancestors; it arose, 
indeed, from another race, and was tempered 
with influences peculiarly its own. It was 
a prophetic sign of its later character, that 
the cradle of the modern French muse was 
rocked by the précieuses of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet. 

Again, the men who professed letters in 
France and in Spain respectively, during the 
eras in which each rose the highest, were as 
different in rank as in disposition and training. 
The eminent Spanish writers, before Cervantes, 
especially during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and most of those who succeeded him, 
were otherwise distinguished, by birth, office, or 
military renown. The profession of literature 
in Spain was neither humble nor venal, as it was 
almost universally in France, even during its 
Augustan era. It is not merely to the greater 
stateliness of the national character, nor to the 
pomp of the language alone, that the higher 
tone of the Castilian poetry is owing—it repeated 
something of the dignity of feeling which existed, 
till Spain had forgotten the traditions of its free- 
dom, amongst its noblest and most distinguished 
sons. And thus it began to decline, as soon as 
the national character, robbed by political 
oppression of its nobleness, descended towards 
the miserable consummation which our days 
have witnessed. The French author, while the 
ancien régime lasted, was always a pensioner on 
the higher class, to which he himself but seldom 
belonged; and as this class, however polished, 
was not less limited than frivolous and exclusive, 
the literature wrought for its approbation alone 
was not open to those healthful influences which 
breathe upon what is poe in freedom of 
_— and offered to a larger audience. From 
the time of Marot to the Revolution, there is 
nothing which seems spontaneous in French, 
except the vaudevilles. Even the naiveté of La 
Fontaine, exquisite as it is, is but the perfection 
of concealed art. 

Into the comparison between the theatres of 
the two countries, interesting as the theme may be, 
we cannot venture here. The Spanish drama 
affords the most striking instance of that poetical 
independence in the people, which has already 
been neticed. There was no lack of writers 
who tried to copy Seneca and Terence, and fain 
would have followed the course which the Italians 
under Trissino had taken, and which the French, 
under Rotrou and Mairet, were destined to pur- 
sue afterwards. But the nation had learned 
from domestic authors, from Lope de Rueda and 
Torres Naharro, to delight in a kind of dramatic 
poetry, which drew to the life their own natures; 
and would not listen to foreign copies or learned 
revivals of dead rules. What the victory of the 
genuine over the artificial produced in this de- 
partment, the world has seen in Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, and others scarcely their inferiors. 
The French drama found itself in fetters almost 
at its birth; the jingle of its terrible rhymed 
hexameters rattled in its earliest distinct utter- 
ances; it was forced, by academic law, into the 
mould which was supposed to be Aristotle’s; 
from its dawn to its decay—amidst all its well- 
deserved triumphs, it has ever been the child of 
artifice, and the nurseling of a privileged class ; 
the very opposite, both in its beauties and in its 
faults, to the untrained, capricious, exuberant 
offspring of the native poetry of Spain. 

Although, therefore, throughout the sixteenth 
century, France was a large borrower from the 
abundance of the Spanish stage, it was the sub- 
ject, the intrigues of plot, and here and there 
perhaps a fine tirade of no peculiar character, 
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which she took; the spirit of the works thus 
originated became utterly French in composi- 
tion. In the Cid of Corneille, there is not a 
feature which reminds the spectator of what is 
peculiar in Guillen de Cartro, any more than do 
the numerous pieces which Hardy and Du Ryer 
borrowed, before him, repeat the beauties of their 
Spanish originals. The subjects may be the 
same; but the character (and to our eyes the 
charm) is gone. So it continued to be, while 
the riches of Lope, Calderon, Moreto, Tellez, 
and others, were pillaged without mercy by 
French playwrights, down to the days of Piron 
and Beaumarchais. The originals fared in their 
hands like the butterfly in the schoolboy’s—the 
bare wings were to be seen, but all their — 
marks and colours were left in dust on the branc 
from whence it had been ravished. 

Political causes, as well as the mere prece- 
dence in literary success, to which we have ad- 
verted, opened France to Spanish influence for 
the space of morethanhalfacentury. During the 
regency of Mary of Medici, the Italians,—repre- 
sented by Marini,—had for a while the control 
of public taste, such as it then was:—but this 
influence passed away with the favour of the 
Maréchal d’Ancre, and was succeeded, on the 
marriage of Louis XIII. with Ann of Austria, 
by the prevalence of Spanish fashions, and the 
admiration of Gongora. Thus from both 
nations France was destined to appropriate at 
first the vices, rather than the beauties, they had 
produced; and this was especially the case with 
respect to her prose writers. The Amadis de 
Gaula became the parent of mortal romances by 
Honoré d’Urfé, followed by Calprenéde and De 
Scudéri. Antonio Perez, somewhat later than 
the first of these, introduced the conceits which 
made the reputation of Balzac and Voiture ;— 
the more genial works of Mendoza, Aleman and 
others, were afterwards reproduced by Scarron ; 
but the higher models of Spanish genius found 
no imitators. All that were imported, more- 
over, were treated in a manner which thoroughly 
expresses the difference between the two nations. 
What was stately, humorous, or fanciful in the 
originals became wholly another thing in the 
hands of the French translators; and here, as in 
drama, the substance only was retained, its 
dress was gallicized. Ata later period, it was 
reserved for the solitary triumph of a man of 
real genius, Le Sage, to improve on his models, 
and from Spanish materials to compose a master- 
piece thoroughly hisown; but, with this excep- 
tion, it may be affirmed that what others bor- 
rowed was but changed and impoverished, with 
little real effect on the true literary progress of 
France. Nor could it well be otherwise: there 
was no sympathy between the two nations, even 
while in the nearest political relations. The 
spirit which lives in Spanish literature found no 
acceptance with the French; and of what they 
borrowed they could only retain the skeleton ; 
its life evaporated in the process. Their cul- 
ture was destined to draw its support from more 
appropriate influences ; precise, Enited, polished 
and supercilious, it fastened more willingly on 
shreds taken at random from a dead literature, 
than on the strange and rich clothing which was 
filled with the exuberant life of Spain. The 
age of Louis XIV. will ever remain a miracle of 
artificial perfection ; and the very bounds which 
confined its progress, and which condemn it to 
forfeit its influence whenever the expansion of 
mind demands a wider range, enabled it to 
fashion its productions, under the courtly rule of 
Louis, to a degree of completeness, within these 
limits, which made them for a time the standard 
of excellence throughout Europe. 

The glory of this period in France coincided 
with the decay of all that had made Spain great. 
The authority of the supreme literature was 


destined to receive a homage far more absolute 
from the Spaniards than the French had ever 
paid tothe masterpieces which they had borrowed : 
—and on the accession of Philip V., political as 
well as mental subservience imposed it on the 
enfeebled nation, which has never since had life 
enough to recover itself, in spite of the attempts 
of a few better spirits, its Huertas and Jovellanos, 
What hope of revival for poetry, indeed, while 
the nation itself was gradually sinking, and all 
but desperate? Yet the original song of the 
people, we are told, still lives in the villages of 
La Mancha, and in the Andalusian valleys— 
amongst the peasants, the only class unchanged 
by the plague which has reduced the nation to 
what it now is. 

Before closing this notice, we must give a 
short specimen of M. Puibusque’s animated style, 
from a description of early Spanish poetry :— 

It owed its supremacy, in part also, to another 
cause, essentially local :—it was of high birth, and 
had the nobility of the sword, as well as of pure blood. 
At the most distant point to which the eye can reach, 
without being lost in obscurity, we perceive a race of 
warlike and lettered nobles in the heart of the Penin- 
sula. “Our first laws and all our chronicles,” say 
the Spaniards, “ were written in verse, and not by 
monks—but by knights.” After these, what were 
the Don Juan Manuels, the Lopez de Ayala, the 
Guzmans, the Alvaros de Luna, Manrique, Villena, 
Santillana, whom we have seen handing down to 
their descendants the first glories of the national 
genius?—They were nobles of the highest class, all 
of whom had renewed their titles of honour in the 
Andalusian crusades. After them, and in spite of the 
rivalry, at times growing into excess, of an era more 
enlightened than the middle ages, poetry multiplied 
its branches, without changing its heraldry :—if, now 
and then, the splendour of descent was wanting to 
her children, she heaped distinctions upon them :— 
they are nothing less than generals, prelates, ambas- 
sadors, viceroys. Some, to the glories of the battle 
field, add the celebrity of misfortunes: to others, 
strange adventures, unequalled prowess, and unusual 
trials lend a romantic interest. And the mind traces 
with curiosity the riddle of those unaccountable lives 
which begin in the tent and terminate in the cell. 
Grandeur, vicissitude, eccentricity, whatever aston- 
ishes, or interests, or charms, meets us at every step 
along this gallery of pictures, each animated with a 
different character. 

In the course of this essay, although incident- 
ally rather than indirectly treating his theme, 
the author commits not a few of the showy errors 
to which the French, in their dashing, generaliz- 
ing way, are especially prone. A few only of 
those we had marked shall be subjoined. We 
have little pleasure in noting faults where so 
much has pleased us: but we cannot permit the 
writer to call Francis I. pure and honest, or praise 
“‘la piété éclairée de Louis XIV.”" We must re- 
mind him, when he points a passage with the 
regret of the Spanish warrior that he could 
not allow hidalguia to his Moorish enemies, that, 
on the contrary, he did allow it:—Had he not 
read, in any romancero—of 
trecientos cavalleros 

AUNQUE MOROS, hijos d’algo ? 

We cannot let pass the assertion that the Para 
Todos of Montalvan is a mere “series of 
biographies :” it being, in fact, a collection in 
which every kind of the Belles Lettres may be 
found :—nor will we admit that the Ottoman 
power “‘ disappeared, in fewer years than it had 
taken centuries to rise in,” after the battle of 
Lepanto. It is also new to us to learn that 
Cicero’s attacks on Catiline and his accusation 
of Verres were delivered “in the face of a hostile 
senate” :—that Shakspeare, born amidst the 
glories of Elizabeth's best day, either rose at a 
time of distress and fear, or ‘was entering into 
life at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War;” 
or—but we will find no more fault with details, 
in a work which is recommended in the main 
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Tue title of this volume is not very applicable ly (her I 
to the contents, They have not much relati be gjected 
to the “shores of the Caspian,” but the — silt might 
some to the towns and villages on the ‘athens natives in | 
coast of the Caspian, both north and south of saw that th 
the Elbors chain of mountains. In reality th succeeded 
book might be called a circuitous tour — Here is 

that chain, from Tabrees, through Ghilan and sented i 

Mezenderan, to Astrabad, and from that city b ei While 

the south of the chain through Tehran back rd looking boy 

Tabrees. It is a route, we need scarcely say pefition for 

little traversed by Europeans; and, indeed, in the schooln 

its present state it has little to interest them inte og 

It is monotonous ; and the bad roads, wretched ° mers 

huts, general tameness of landscape, and uni- wit be, 

formly dull forms of society which it displays " ee 
can have little attraction for English readers, coitibes 

The same may indeed be said of all Persia, =, suggesting, 

ceptin the few places where the ruins of a distant, the purchas 

often an unfathomable antiquity recal our minds ashilling w 

tothe past. The country is interesting only from delighted.” 

its historical associations. With them every At Aha 
writer on Persia should be familiar ; he should of the hur 
know the history of every celebrated locality, for debt. 

whether it preserve or not any visible memento the choler 

of the past; and be ready at every point to buried by 1 

communicate instruction, where the nature of § custom, as 

his subject does not admit of amusement. But doubtless 
this preparatory knowledge, the labour of years, no penaltic 
is wanting in Mr. Holmes. When he does ap- no Styx, © 
proach scenes (this, however, is very seldom) | soul is doo! 
consecrated by ancient recollections, he is uncon- the only pe 

scious of his position; he sees not the spirits and the E 

which flit around him—-spirits of other times Roland, ot 

and of other dynasties, which are full of sig- vhich tha 

nificance ; nor does he hear the voice which chasm in t 

each tread of his foot evokes from beneath. toa simila’ 

Little does he dream of local emotion. Ther- J the sword 

mopyle or Iona would not be half so attrac- whose mel 

tive to him as the covert for the hare or the @ the Persia 
ee But there is some excuse for this: J  Iskande 
e is yet “a very young author,” and this is m, as he is 

‘this first attempt :” and, after all, his book has people bel 

some scenes of interest—as many, certainly, as with mirac 

are to be found in the average of similar works. Again, nee 

One of the characteristics of Persian society — = - 
is met by the traveller every day of his pro | fete ten 
gress. As there are no inns, or houses of et- pine gu, 
tertainment of any kind, room can be made for J ny overe 
him only by the forcible expulsion of the rightful J ind wind to 
inmates. In general, a messenger and provider, "has been cl 
called a gholaum or mehmandar, is sent for- J had been pe 
ward to have lodgings in readiness; and when ] soke of it, 
he fixes on a house, out the inmates must go: kelly conv: 
if they refuse, or even demur, they are speedily sated that « 

cnpdied with kicks and cuffs, amidst a storm J 4 horse a 

of abuse. The author, we are sorry to percelve, an aneee, 

finds excuses for this summary way of pro- a ad 
ceeding :—* This, to a person unacquainted @ ~ her 
with the East, might seem rather too arbitrary J ni gotorm 
a measure; but it is indispensable as the sole wing was 
means of procuring a lodging.” In addition, deh, in a wi 
we are told that “civility and compliance & fr the res 
(i.e. towards the natives) are in this countty @ wleanicroc 
taken as implying a sense of weakness and in- @ ‘pinto a the 
firmity ; nothing can be done without bluster, — d 
and the more overbearing one appears, the of 
greater degree of importance is inferred, and athe _ | 
sale the greater attention and respect villowish . 
are shown.” When afew more years have rolled aeaet 
over Mr. Holmes’s head, and he has learned to eating into | 
feel for others, he will not, we hope, either thus Bh ing ye 
write, or thus think. He may rely upon It, that tntreated t] 
gentlemanly behaviour is not lost angen itempt, pr 
not even in Persia; that in any part of the Wr curiosity 
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world it will obtain accommodations quite as 
as these cuffs and blustering. This un- 
weremonious mode of helping themselves to 
lodgings, brought our traveller and his party 
mong Whom was our Consul at Tehran) on 
po occasion intoa scrape. They entered the 
house of the chief person in the village; the 
lady (her husband was not at home) refused to 
pe gjected; weapons were drawn; and the re- 
ait might have been fatal, but for one of the 
natives in the service of the party, who quickly 
saw that there had been some mistake, and who 
ded in restoring peace. 
‘eo is another inetedite trait, which 
sented itself at Kuzi-Kapan :— 
“While we were at breakfast, a fine healthy- 
looking boy, about ten years old, brought us a 
tition for a holiday, written, as he informed us, by 
the schoolmaster himself. This appeared curious, 
jut the sequel was more so. The boys had asked 
the Moollah for a holiday. ‘That's all very well,’ 
gid he, ‘but you must pay for it.’ The boys had 
tno money, and their countenances fell. The 
old gentleman, however, immediately relieved them 
fomtheirembarrassment, by writing the petition, and 
ting, that when presented to the Sahib Inglese, 
the purchase money might also be solicited. About 
ashilling was given to the child, and he went away 


ay Ahar, the capital of Karadaugh, we read 
of the human corpse being sometimes arrested 
fordebt. That of Seyeed Khan, who died of 
the cholera in 1842, escaped, because it was 
buried by night, unknown to the creditors. The 
custom, as it formerly existed in England, was 
doubtless of Pagan origin; for Christianity has 
no penalties to be undergone by the unburied— 
no Styx, on the banks of which the unhonoured 
soul is doomed to wander. Nor is this custom 
the only point of resemblance between the West 
and the East. Without knowing anything of 
Roland, or of the famous sword durandal, by 
vhich that mythologic hero opened so vast a 
chasm in the rocky Pyrenees, our author alludes 
toa similar defile in Mount Elbors, as made by 
the sword of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohamet, 
vhose memory is scarcely less famous among 
the Persians than that of Solomon, Jemsheed, 
or Iskander :—in one respect, indeed, it is more 
s,as he is the founder of the sect to which the 
people belong, and endowed in common opinion 
wih miraculous virtues of the highest order. 
Again, near the village of Chehardeh (the word 
signifies “‘ the four villages ’’)— 

“There is here a spring, into which if anything 
uclean be thrown, a few hours afterwards, or at 
futthest during the same day, the sky is said to be- 
cme overcast, and a violent tempest of hail, rain, 
and wind to arise, which does not cease till the water 
has been cleared from the impurity. The prodigy 
had been personally witnessed by most of those who 
oke of it. Suleiman Khan, at Astrabad, was per- 
kelly convinced of its truth; and his head servant 
sated that one day when he happened to be there, 
tis horse accidentally polluted the fountain, and a 
sorm arose, such as he had never before experienced, 
aud it was with the greatest difficulty he was able to 
rach a neighbouring village. Notwithstanding all 
rehave heard so positively asserted, we felt sceptical, 
and determined to test the miracle ourselves. The 
‘ng was situated about seven miles from Chehar- 
deh, in a wild and desolate-looking spot, well chosen 
fir the residence of the Spirit of the Storm; the 
vwlanic rocks in the immediate vicinity were broken 
tpinto a thousand fantastic forms, and high on every 

Tose dreary, black-looking mountains utterly 
iestitute of the least vegetation. The spring is called 
Ghendaub (foul water), and issues from a deep cut 
ithe side of a small hillock ; the water is of a dirty- 
jélowish hue, and intensely salt and bitter. To 
mike the trial more fairly, we insisted on our guide 
‘ating into the water something unclean ; for a long 
time he could not be prevailed on, and earnestly 
‘treated that no one would make so profane an 
Nlempt, protesting that we should bitterly repent 
Wreunosity, and that, moreover, a storm, just then 





would do great damage to the country. We, how- 
ever, were inexorable; and having at last reluctantly 
thrown in some dung, he turned sorrowfully away, 
mounted his horse and said not another word, evi- 
dently alarmed and astonished at our headstrong 
determination to satisfy our curiosity in spite of what 
he believed to be the certain and awful consequences. 
The day was beautiful, not a cloud was to be seen, 
and the weather could not have been more favourable 
for testing the miracle, which in this instance did 
not occur. Close to the spot is a small hut, then 
unoccupied, but where a guard generally resides to 
prevent people from defiling the water, or to clear it 
from any accidental pollution. It is difficult to 
account for such a strong and general belief, but it is 
not improbable that the occurrence of sudden storms 
among these mountains has given rise to the super- 
stition.” 

Littledoes Mr. Holmes suspect that he has here 
stumbled over one of the most beautiful legends 
of Celtic Europe. Many, perhaps, of our readers 
will remember the bowl and fountain, with the 
miraculous storm which follows the drawing of 
the water, in one of Ritson’s ‘Metrical Romances;’ 
but it is not so generally known, that at this day 
there is also a fountain in Brittany endowed 
with the same miraculous property. The legend, 
too, is still to be found in the extant literature 
of Wales.—In respect to the following legend, 
accounting for the origin of Ardebeel, we are 
not quite certain that in substance it is also to 
be found in the West; but our memory brings 
before us a confused representation of some- 
thing very like it amongst the traditions of 
either the Highlands or Wales :— 

“ A tradition exists that this part of the country 
was formerly a lake, and that Solomon commanded 
two deeves or genii, named Ard and Beel, to turn 
off the water into the Caspian, which they effected 
by cutting a passage through the mountains; and a 
city, erected in the newly formed plain, was named 
after them Ard-u-beel.” — 

In the volume before us are seen other illus- 
trations of the legendary lore which binds the 
East to the West—all, of course, unknown to 
our author. Thus at Rood-i-sir, or at least 
very near it,— 

“ During the course of our stroll we came upon a 
green, where were some curiously carved stones and 
brickwork rising above the turf, apparently the tops 
of arches. We were informed by our guide that a 
spell-bound treasure was concealed in these vaults 
until last year, when an Indian Dervish arrived, who, 
having performed some incantations and broken the 
charm, entered the place, and found several pans full 
of gold coins, which he carried off. The hole by 
which he made his entrance was pointed out, but it 
was too much choked with rubbish to admit of our 
doing the same. There is much treasure buried in 
Persia, as the custom prevails so universally among 
the wealthy ; but a superstitious dread prevents 
people from searching for it, as they affirm that a 
finder of hidden gold is never prosperous.” 

Hence the numerous legends in the Scandi- 
navian and Celtic literature of treasures hidden 
for ages in the earth; sometimes defended by 
dragons, sometimes discoverable by science, and 
still oftener subject to fairy control, and ventu- 
rable according to the caprice of those mythologic 
beings. At this day the peasantry of Touraine 
believe that the instituted ous of these 
treasures are often black ‘dogs, which do some- 
times guide fortunate mortals to the place where 
they are hidden. But to reach the locality is 
not enough. Success is not to be expected un- 
less there has been a previous fast of several 
days; and even then, when digging in silence 
and solitude, beware of touching the gold when 
it is turned up by the spade. It belongs to the 
devil, and there is an understood compact, that 
whoever or whatever first touches it becomes 
the devil's prey within tweive months and a 
day. Hence the older and wiser of the natives 
recommend 
you an old 





victim. The same peasantry believe that the 
vaults of a hunting-house, built by Charles VII. 
in a valley of the forest of Loches, contain a 
very large treasure defended by a dragon, and 
that it may be seen by anybody who will ven- 
ture alone at midnight into these subterraneous 
recesses. 

Speaking of the village, or rather station of 
Auhoowan, Mr. Holmes says :— 

“The following tradition is told regarding the 
name of the place. The Imaum Reza happening 
one day to pass this way, met a hunter who had just 
caughtan auhoo, or wild sheep. Theanimal recognized 
the Imaum, which the huntsman did not; and, with 
tears in its eyes, intreated him to intercede, that she 
might be allowed to return to the desert for a young 
one she had left there. The Imaum spoke to the 
huntsman, who does not appear to have been at all 
astonished to hear the sheep speak ; and who refused 
at first to let her go, as he shrewdly supposed that 
she would not return. However, on the saint offer- 
ing himself as surety for her, he consented. Ina 
short time the auhoo returned with her young one ; 
seeing which, the hunter fell at the feet of the Imaum, 
acknowledging the saint, and entreating pardon for 
having at first refused his request: since then the 
place has been called Auhoowan.” 

Even in the heart of France, our author might 
have heard of speaking sheep among the pea- 
santry, with as little doubt of such portents 
having really happened. Once a year, at least, 
sometimes once a week, according to ancient 
tradition, certain persons are changed into sheep 
for twenty-four hours, just as others are changed 
into wolves: hence the loup garou, so famous in 
the legendary lore of France, and we may add, 
of northern Europe. The good and simple 
Olaus Magnus has no doubt whatever of the 
reality and frequency of such transformations ; 
and, at this day, amidst the forests of Esthonia, 
the belief in them is firm; more so, as may be 
readily supposed, than in any part of France. 
Yet even in France the Roman-Catholic clergy 
of some districts assure us that they find it im- 
possible to extirpate the superstition. Accord- 
ing to them, such transformations have been, in 
popular estimation, repeatedly verified even in 
our own day. Thus, not many years ago, a young 
farmer, belonging to the commune of Legueil, 
on the banks of the Loire, perceived by the light 
of the moon, in his garden, a lamb slowly ad- 
vance towards him; but the moment he at- 
tempted to catch it, it burst into loud laughter, 
bounded over a high wall, and ran into the 
neighbouring forest. On another occasion, as 
a man was travelling late one night towards 
St. Quentin, he saw in the road a sheep, which 
he was quite sure had lost itself. Taking it up, 
he threw it over his shoulders, and trudged 
homewards with it. Scarcely had he reached 
his own door, than, to his amazement, it asked 
him where he was about to take it. In a terri- 
ble fright he dropped his load, which, assuming 
a woman's form, laughed him to scorn, and ran 
swiftly away. 

The existence of legends, identical in cha- 
racter, on the skirts of Mount Elbors, and on 
the banks of the Loire, affords us no slight 
matter for reflection. At present, owing to the 
want of research, so characteristic of the age, 
inquiries of this nature are yet in their infancy ; 
but the day will come when their successful pro- 
secution will throw light on the origin and 
movements of nations. Assuredly they contain 
within themselves the germ of more knowledge 
than the best scholars suspect. Traditions are 
no less characteristic of races than philology 
itself; and they will yet be made to bear on 
the subject which they are so well fitted to 
illustrate. To collect them, by frequent and 
familiar intercourse with the rustic natives, 


ou, in all such cases, to take with | should be one of the traveller's first objects. 
oes of no value, and make it the | But, alas! what does he collect worth carrying 
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away? Hurrying with railway speed over the 
country which he pretends to describe ; ignorant 
of the colloquial language of the people; un- 
acquainted with their history, their origin, their 
literature, or the relations which they bear to 
other nations and tribes, he accumulates a mass 
of dull, common-place, uninstructive notes, 
which instead of weaving into the narrative form 
he would do well to burn. Such is the cha- 
racter of our modern books, with now and then 
an exception. 

At Semnoon we are favoured with a legend 
which, so far as we know, has no parallel in 
European traditionary lore. The place was built, 
we are told, by Sin and Lam (Shem and Ham) 
two sons of Noah, in the immediate vicinity of a 
city inhabited by the Guebres, or worshippers 
of fire :— 

“ When Semnoon was built, the water with which 
it was supplied flowed from the city of the Guebres, 
who, one day turned the stream and cut off the sup- 
plies. Sin and Lam seeing their town about to perish 
for want of water, repaired to Dzedjin, and entreated 
the chiefs of that place to allow the stream to return 
to its old channel: this they at first refused, but 
finally made an agreement, that on the ;ayment of 
a sum equal to a thousand toumauns, the water 
should be allowed to flow into the city as long as life 
remained in the head of a fly, which was to be cut 
off and thrown into a basin of water. This was done; 
but to the utter astonishment of the Guebres, the 
head retained life during thirteen days; which so 
exasperated them against Sin and Lam, whom they 
now perceived to be men of God, that they sent an 
armed party to Semnoon to make them prisoners. 
Meanwhile the sonsof Noah had received intelligence 
of their designs, and fled. The first village they 
halted at was called Shah-deerron, where having 
rested awhile, they continued their flight, strictly 
enjoining the inhabitants not to tell their pursuers 
the direction which they had taken. Shortly after- 
wards the Guebres arrived, and inquired where they 
had gone. The villagers did not mention the direc- 
tion in words, but treacherously indicated it by turn- 
ing their heads over their right shoulders, in which 
position they became immoveably fixed ; and since 
then all their descendants have been born with a 
twist in the neck, towards the right shoulder. The 
fugitives next arrived at a place called Giorvenon, on 
quitting which they left the same injunctions as 
before. On the arrival of the pursuers, however, the 
people pointed out the direction of their flight by 
stretching their chins straightforward. An awful peal 
of thunder marked the divine displeasure, and the 
inhabitants of Giorvenon found themselves unable 
to bring their heads back to their proper position ; 
and the curse likewise descended to their posterity, 
who have since been remarkable for long and pro- 
jecting chins. After a long chase the Guebres over- 
took the prophets at the foot of a steep hill, up 
which they galloped into a small plain, where, to the 
astonishment and disappointment of their pursuers, 
the earth opened and closed overthem. It was now 
evening, and the Guebres placing a small heap of 
stones over the spot where the sons of Noah had 
disappeared, retired for the night. Early the next 
morning, the Gucebres repaired thither with the in- 
tention of digging out the prophets; but to their 
confusion they found the whole plain covered with 
similar heaps of stones, so that all their endeavours 
to find the original pile were completely baffled, 
and they returned to Dzedjin disappointed. There 
is now a small mosque, said to cover the exact spot 
where Sin and Lam sank into the ground, which is 
called Seracheh, to which people resort to pray, and 
make vows; and close by, is an almost perpendicular 
rock, where, I was informed, are to be seen the 
marks of the feet of the horses ridden by the 
Guebres.” 

Such legends, our author informs us, are told 
of nearly every old place: “they are religiously 
believed by the greater part of the peasantry, 
and hardly doubted by the better informed.” 

Of these Guebres, who may be safely reckoned 
amongst the most ancient religionists in the 
world, and who were mercilessly pursued with 
fire and sword by the Mohammedans, Mr. 





Holmes discovers no vestiges,—unless, indeed, 
some mounds which he saw in Mezenderan and 
Adherbijan, belonged to that singular people. 
But of this there is great doubt. It may be 
true, that “a Guebre village was built of mud 
houses, ranged in a circle round the sides of a 
high mound, on the summit of which stood a 
temple ;”’ but it is equally certain that not all vil- 
lages, and scarcely any of the fortified towns, 
were thus built. Most of the atash-gah, or fire- 
temples, were erected on natural elevations; 
but in the level districts of Persia artificial 
mounds were probably adopted, and “in process 
of time, both houses and temple having crum- 
bled to their original dust, nothing was left but 
a mound of earth.’”’” On the other hand, in 
several Persian villages the inhabitants carry 
their ashes to a common heap, which assumes 
a circular form; and when the village itself (as 
is often the case) is deserted and left to desola- 
tion, the mounds thus formed become gradually 
covered with grass. It is no less certain, too, 
that some of these mounds are tumuli, raised 
over the bones of the ancient kings and militar 
chiefs. The government of Astrabad, in which 
such remains are still to be found, was at one 
time a portion of the ancient kingdom of 
Hyrcania, at another, of the Parthian; and 
under such tumuli, warlike monarchs of those 
regions no doubt slumber. Some of them are 
supposed to contain riches. In one, which was 
opened by Mohammed Nessir Khan, late go- 
vernor of Astrabad, are said to have been found 
rings, plates, knives, gold and copper cups, to- 
gether with bones of unusual size. Most of the 
curiosities were sent to the late Shah; yet a 
ring had been reserved, which was to be shown 
to Mr. Holmes, but which Mr. Holmes had no 
curiosity to see: “it was forgotten.” 


From the isolated position of the Persians 
amongst the nations of the earth, we cannot be 
much surprised at their ignorance of modern im- 
provements. The attendants on Mr. Holmes and 
his party were admitted on board a Russian steam- 
boat belonging to the Caspian; and their amaze- 
ment at the motion of the vessel, without sails, 
against the wind, was inexpressible. They con- 
cluded, at length, that it was hot water that 
moved it. “ Wonderful! wonderful! hot water! 
Allah! there is but one God!’’ At Borfroosh, 
Abbas Khan asked the party if England had 
not ships which constantly sailed under water. 
The people generallyare great eaters: four pounds 
each of bread, and as many of butcher’s meat 
per diem, would be considered no undue allow- 
ance. The richer sort drink wine without 
scruple, but drunkenness appears to be little 
known. Even the lowest are said to be polite 
to each other, and especially to strangers; but 
they are so fond of noise and hubbub on the 
most ordinary occasions, that. a traveller need 
sometimes stop his ears :— 

“Tn Persia nothing is done quietly: I remember 
at Enzelee once hearing a noise in the street, which 
I thought could be nothing less than a fight between 
twenty or thirty people, or a popular commotion in 
its height ; when, hastening to the spot, I found it 
simply proceeded from half a dozen ragamuffins, 
moving the trunk of a tree towards the wharf! In 
the present instance everybody was hallowing to 
everybody else, and nobody listening to any one. 
Here a muleteer let one of the packages fall into the 
water, whereupon one of our servants commenced a 
vigorous application of the whip, accompanied by a 
torrent of abuse :—there might be seen four grooms 
at one horse, endeavouring to saddle it in an impos- 
sible space of time, all interfering with each other, 
and raising a deafening clamour. In one corner I 
perceived a servant indefatigably punching the head 
of an unfortunate bystander, for what precise reason 
I could not ascertain, unless to keep his hands em- 
ployed amid the general activity.” 

Their superstition, as may be inferred from 





the extracts we have already given, is bound. 
less; when they kill a fowl, or a shee th 
turn the head towards Mecca, that the pl + 
soul may rise to paradise. Whether the ~ : 
the solid virtues of the Turk may be docked 
Those of Astrabad were described by th ra 
governor as ‘beasts, rascals, and everything 
bad.” One of them, it appears, had enticed m | 
aged uncle into the desert, and sold him to a 
Turcoman; but seller and buyer were seized 
and brought before the Khan. To give the 
Europeans a high notion of his justice, he de- 
clared his resolution to boil the former in a 
cauldron the very day after, make the Turco. 
man breakfast on one of the legs, and then ut 
him to death. As the rigid justiciary said this 
he drank his wine, smacked his lips, and looked 
wondrous sage, while a native friend and chief 
encouraged him by loud expressions of appro- 
bation,—“ Belli, belli! inshallah! inshallah!” 
(Yes, yes! please God! please God!) That 
any objection should be made to so righteous a 
judgment, was wholly incomprehensible to the 
Khan; but being reminded of mercy, he ex. 
claimed, “ Right! mercy is very good; but you 
little know what a set of villains I have to ma- 
nage! Were I not to make an example of these 
fellows, by your fortunate beards ! in less than 
a week, there would not be an uncle left in al] 
Astrabad!’’ Human life in such a country is 
of small value; and arbitrary executions are too 
common to excite surprise. Here is a charac- 
teristic proof, in the son of this very Khan :— 
* Just before sunset, while taking a constitutional 
turn in the garden, we heard the loud report of a 
cannon in the adjoining yard; but as it was the season 
of the Moharrem, and guns were being continually 
discharged in different parts of the town, we took no 
notice of the circumstance, and continued our walk, 
A few minutes afterwards, Suleiman Khan with his 
two sons and some attendants entered the garden, 
He came towards us half laughing and half pretend- 
ing to be angry, though evidently delighted, and ex. 
claiming ‘Look here! What shall I do? This 
Jansiz Khan,’ (pointing to his eldest son, a lad of 
about seventeen years of age,) ‘ this Jansiz Khan has 
been blowing away a Toorcoman from a gun, without 
consulting me, or in any way having my permission, 
What shall I do? Vai! Vai!’ There were smiles 


on all the surrounding faces, and the Khan himself 


could, with difficulty, refrain from laughing; we 
therefore, supposed that a joke was meant to be 
practised upon us, and began to laugh likewise, 
Their repeated assurances of the fact, however, soon 


made us understand that there was small matter for f 


joking, but that a human being had been massacred 
by a boy, without warrant or authority. ‘ By Allah! 
By your heads, it is so!’ said the Khan ‘go and 
see” We went, and there lay the remains of the 


unfortunate wretch, a bloody and sickening spec | 


tacle.” 


The victim, indeed, was a malefactor, quite | 


deserving of death; but this fact does not alter 
the character of the tragedy. 

At Tehran, our author saw Dr. Wolff, then 
en route to Bokhara, whom he accompanied se- 
veral miles from the capital. “ He was habited 
in full canonicals, with an amazingly old bat- 
tered white hat, and bestrode a mule, which, 
from his extreme timidity when mounted, he in- 
sisted on being led.” His extreme simplicity, 
and utter ignorance of the world, are said to 
have been his best recommendations on his 
journey. ‘The wild people have never seen 
his like before, so wrapped up in his own 


thoughts and speculations, and so totally regard- 
less of self. Should he be asked for money, he 
would give it with a smile, and would almost 


express his gratitude.” Even the wild Turco- 
mans reverenced him as a holy moollah. At 
Tehran, and in Persia generally, he was univer- 
sally well received; but in districts remote from 
the metropolis, he probably owed this advan- 
tage as much to the two gholaums by whom he 
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was sccompanied as to the reputed sanctity of 


. character. 
us Holmes is not pleased with the appear- 

he reigning Shah. ‘“ He looked ex- 

ance of t gning 9 : . 
vessively ill-tempered, without the slightest dig- 
sity in his manner, and altogether a very ordi- 

nage.” But the prime minister is an 
nary personag - 

sddity. By some he is thought mad; and pro- 
bably this opinion may have rendered him more 
venerable in their eyes ; but he must have great 
act, and ability too, or he would not have been 
ible to retain his post during ten years. 

“The Hadgee received us very politely, and com- 
menced a most extraordinary conversation, some- 
times on one topic and sometimes on another: in 
the same breath asking questions, and answering 
them himself: and, before we had been there five 
minutes, he gave us clearly to understand, that, in 
his own estimation, the world had seldom seen a 
man equal to Hadgee Meerza Aghassee. ‘ Who was 
Bonaparte 2” he exclaimed ; ‘he could have made 
him walk round his little finger. And Aflatoon 
(Plato) and Aristotle—whose dogs were they ? They 
might have been wise—it was likely they were ; but 
he was not altogether an ass!’ (* Asterfarallah !— 
God forbid !? muttered his companion.) And then 
shoving his cap on one side of his head, with an air 
of immense satisfaction, he dashed off to quite an- 
wher subject, and, without a moment's pause, in- 
quired, * What kind of fortress are the Russians 
building at Ashourada ?’” 

The companion here alluded to is Meerza 
Abool Hassan Khan, formerly ambassador to 
England, and now minister for foreign affairs. 
He is described as “a fat, jolly old fellow, al- 
ways laughing,” and as still speaking a little of 
his broken English. He would like, he said, to 
visit England again, if he were not too old. 

The Persian women are, of course, very much 
subject to their lords, though less so than those 
of Turkey. But here, as everywhere else, birth 
and rank have their influence. Some of the 
women with such distinctions show their freaks 
vhimsically on their marriage. Thus in regard 
to aptincess who had married Meer Caussim 
Khan, governor of Karadaugh :— 

“We subsequently heard several stories of this 
lady; and, among others, that on her marriage she 
treated her husband with great hauteur, and kept 
him at a respectful distance for eight days. The 
first evening she sent for him, and, making him 
sand near the door, the following conversation en- 
wed: ‘You are welcome, Meer Caussim Khan ; 
how is your health, is your brain fat?’ ‘ By the con- 
descension of the Shahzadeh it is fat; how is her 
health ? ‘Good, thank God! you are dismissed.’ 
The second and third evenings were repetitions of 
the first; on the fourth she requested him to come 
alittle nearer, that she might see what manner of 
man he was, and, having expressed some slight 
atisfaction, again dismissed him. The next two 
days she treated him with still more condescension, 
ad then their wedded life fairly commenced.” 

But we must conclude. Little as we may es- 
tem the talents, natural or acquired, of the 
author, we have perused his volume with some 
interest; and we have been the means, we hope, 
ifimparting a degree of it to the reader. 





The Foster-Brother: a Tale of the War of 
Chiozza, Edited by Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. 
Newby. 

lt is impossible to treat this work with other 

than sentiments of respect. No hurried task to 

catch the too-willing reader, or to forestall the 

‘eason,—it bears the marks of elaborated 

thought, and of being the best that the author 

ithe time could do. Such, indeed, has been 
the care exercised, that, though a first attempt 

M extended fiction, there are none of those 

‘tors or excesses of style, structure, or inci- 

dent in its conduct which are usual with no- 

Nidate pens. But the fact is, that the volumes 
ore us are the product of no unpractised 


hand. The writer is one who has been bred u 
and long exercised in a severe school of criti- 
cism, and who brings, therefore, to his labour a 
well-disciplined mind, that proceeds consciously 
every step it takes, and who constantly and 
habitually puts his genius under the restraint 
of his judgment. For our parts, we could 
desiderate more abandon in the general tenor 
of the work,—less watchfulness and more 
daring; more freedom in the style, even though 
less accuracy in the structure. It would have 
been better, perhaps, for the author had he 
commenced earlier, before his native energy 
had been controlled by over-much experience ; 
he might then have received credit for genius, 
where now he can only claim it for taste. An 
introduction by the author’s father, as our 
readers may perceive by the title, precedes the 
work, and speaks of it in a style of modesty 
and regard equally honourable to parent and 
son. 

The story is Venetian,—a circumstance which 
of itself imposes restraint on the emphasis of 
a, and requires that much more should 

e implied than expressed. Venetian life and 
character were, above all, artificial,—Nature 
could not speak without being antagonized by 
convention, such was the rigour of that peculiar 
commonwealth. The notion of this special life, 
at all but its point of culmination, is here em- 
bodied in the character of the senator, Marco 
Morosini, who is kidnapped at the commence- 
ment of the tale by the agents of Francesco da 
Carrara, lord of Padua, for the purpose of in- 
ducing him to consent to the removal of the 
present Doge in favour of himself, that so Genoa 
and Venice may be reunited in bonds of friend- 
ship. Honourable feelings prevent Morosini, 
though eager for the dignity, from accepting 
the office from such hands. Moreover, he has 
accustomed himself not to decide on any course 
of action without first consulting his foster- 
brother, Alessandro Padova. Now, this same 
foster-brother, unknown to him, is in the plot, 
but can do no more than suffer the strange in- 
cident to take its natural effect on the senator's 
mind, and watch for occasion to improve the sug- 
gestion. The absence of Morosini from his palace 
has not been marked; for, notwithstanding the 
high sense of honour which he has just displayed, 
his advanced years, and his character as a parent, 
he is somewhat of a libertine. ‘This mixture of 
good and evil serves as a reason for his equi- 
vocal conduct throughout the story. Notwith- 
standing some care and elaboration, however, 
the result is unsatisfactory ; there is a waviness 
in the outline and an indistinctness in the draw- 
ing which “puzzles the will,” and gives us the 
impression, with all his inconsistencies and inco- 
herencies, of his being used as a stalking-horse 
to help the romancer over certain difficulties 
else insuperable—a piece of technical machinery 
in novel and play writing, of which the old 
stager is fain to avail himself, and which we 
desire to see as little of as possible in a new 
candidate. We should have thought that a 
young fresh imagination coming to such a sub- 
ject would have grasped the character, here 
evidently designed, though not sufficiently em- 
bodied, with strong apprehension, and treated it 
with a breadth and force from which Mr. Thorn- 
ton Hunt hasshrunk; thatit would have proudly 
expended thereon its intellectual strength and 
wealth in the passionate and glowing filling-up 
of this lofty but morbid mind, which was made 
what it had become by the institutions under 
which it had grown to maturity. What is now 
given is but an indication—a skeleton, or 
worse,—an uncertain shadow that serves well 
enough to darken and to agitate, but to which 
the reader has to bring the philosophy that 





shall reconcile its incoherencies. 





The next portraits that claim attention are 
those of Morosini’s children, Sebastian and 
Angiolina, and these again have their pendants 
in Teresa, the daughter of Jacopo Arduino, 
and Edward, the Englishman. The first be- 
comes the beloved of Sebastian, and the latter 
of Angiolina. But the libertine father has been 
attracted by the charms of Teresa, and, dis- 
guised from him, is confronted by his son, in 
the act of assaulting her in the street. It is 
upon this occasion that Sebastian gains her 
acquaintance, her gratitude, and, finally, her 
love. He is thus, however, brought into un- 
natural collision with his father. It is well, 
perhaps, for the story, that incidents like these 
should be chastened in the delineation—that 
little more than bare form should be granted 
them, and that they should be presented rather 
in statuesque sternness than in the fervour and 
emotion of picture language. But we must 
pass on with the tale. 

Sebastian, having rescued Teresa from her 
unknown pursuer, is wending homeward, when 
he is attracted by a street tumult, caused by an 
old crone, named La Gobba, accused by the 
crowd of having been hostess to certain con- 
spirators, in the pay of Carrara, to poison the 
wells of Venice, Ls | whom Edward, the Eng- 
lishman, is exerting himself to defend from 
their fury. Sebastian aids his efforts, and ul- 
timately the hag is taken before “the Ten” to 
undergo legal question. We here learn that 
Edward is now in correspondence with William 
Cooke, another Englishman in the service of 
Venice, and who admonishes him of certain 
attempts about to be made by the Genoese, 
This information is immediately given to the 
Doge, Andrea Contarini, whose portrait is one 
of the best drawn in the book. Dignity, pru- 
dence, goodness and condescension, are 
gracefully blended in it, and though holding 
a negative place, it forms one of the ablest 
points in the composition. But the central 
portrait of all, and that on which the skill 
of the artist has been prodigally expended, is 
Carlo Zeno; next to him is Ranieri, Teresa’s 
brother. Urged by his foster-brother, Morosini 
claims from the senate the right to have 
“charge of the defences’’ against the Genoese, 
and takes Sebastian with him on the expedi- 
tion, in order to keep him out of the way of 
Teresa. Here the youth meets with his uncle, 
Luige il Grasso—so surnamed from his cor- 
pulence,— whose good humour throws some 
gleams of light over the darker pages of the 
work, and who had been prudently sent after 
Morosini by the senate to be his lieutenant in 
name, and master in deed. By him, Sebastian 
is sent back to Venice, to inform the senate of 
the approach of Genoese galleys, and to assist 
in the preparations to be made for their efficient 
reception. 

It is now that the services of Carlo Zeno are 
required, or, in his absence, those of Vittor Pi- 
sano; but the latter is in prison, because “ the 
weather had lost him some ships in Pola.” As 
the danger, however, increases to Venice, po- 
pular commotion rises in his favour ; his release 
is demanded and granted, and his services are 
restored to the ungrateful city. Meanwhile 
Edward has been sent for Carlo Zeno, then 
abroad fighting in the service of Venice, having 
won for her the alliance of the Greek emperor, 
and a new possession, the island of Tenedos. 

We are now introduced to Carlo Zeno, the 
Achilles of the story, who, by a stratagem in- 
geniously carried out by Ranieri, the son of 
Jacopo Arduino, root | in regaining posses- 
sion of Chiozza. This part of the tale is well 
conducted, and carries us gallantly on to the 
end of the second volume. The triumph on the 
part of Venice is complete ; Zeno is victorious, 
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but, to the surprise of all, is, in the moment of 
success, charged with and arrested for a treason- 
ous correspondence with the Carrara. In the 

alace at Chiozza the fatal letter is found. 

pon a subsequent inquiry by the senate, it 
turns out to be only an acknowledgment b 
Zeno of the payment of a sum of money which 
he had lent to Carrara, in former days; where- 
upon the Venetian senate acquit him. of the 
charge, but the Council of Ten, nevertheless, 
fine him for his indiscretion. 

Too high praise cannot be bestowed on the 
manner in which these historical details are 
delineated; we confess that with the romantic 
portion we are not equally pleased. 

To proceed :—Morosini is convicted before 
the senate, both of misprision of his foster- 
brother’s treason, and the licentiousness of his 
own private life. Overcome with shame, he 
returns home, affects repentance, appeals to his 
daughter’s sympathies, and induces her to enter 
with him a convent. Teresa is at this time 
concealed, and the place of her concealment 
can only be learned from the infamous Nadale. 
The ruffian had been thrown into a dungeon, 
and, in a spirit of revenge, rejoiced in the reflec- 
tion that, during his compelled absence the poor 
lady was starving. He is evidently, too, in a 
dying state ; no delay therefore can be permitted. 
To win the secret from him, Ranieri’s peculiar 
talent is p'.t into requisition; and we cannot do 
better than to quote the scene as a favourable 
specimen of the kind of power and tact mani- 
fested generally in the work :— 

“Long time it seemed to those that watched ; 
while the sick man often turned sharply round, as 
though suddenly stung with what he lay upon. He 
groaned and muttered in his sleep, and then threw 
his arms apart, and sighed as though he were weary 
of the night. He raised himself up in the bed, and 
looked around, fixing his eyes on a jug that stood 
near him. Ranieri knew his wish, and starting up 
with noiseless alacrity, brought the water to the bed. 
Nadale looked into the jug, and then at Ranieri, 
with a malignant and suspicious glance. * None but 
a fool,’ he muttered, * would poison a dead man. It 
would be wasting the drug.” He took a draught, 
and lying down again closed his eyes. Not long 
after he rose again; and again Ranieri tended him. 
‘The water has got warm,’ said Nadale ; ‘may be, 
with standing near this fire that is in me.’ ‘ You 
shall have some colder, answered the youth; and 
leaving the room he brought fresh water. The man 
drank again. ‘ Aye, that is cold now. When you 
are hot, you learn to think this coldness sweeter than 
the best wine; and this is no summer heat.’ He 
lay down: the draught seemed to have composed 
him, for he moved about less. Some real sleep 
seized him. Edward approached the bed to see how 
matters went on, and to learn Ranieri’s intent ; but 
the youth still motioned him to be silent, and to 
draw back. Resting his elbow upon the bed, Ra- 
nieri whispered in a soft voice, just above the man’s 
ear, ‘ Nadale, would you escape?® Nadale opened 
his eyes, and fixed them upon the other. Then, 
with his little laugh, he whispered one distinct * No,’ 
and closed his eyes again. Ranieri held up his hand 
lest Edward should move, and then he said again, 
* Nadale, would you escape?’ The sick man started 
up. ‘No,’ he cried angrily; ‘get you gone. What 
is it you pester me for? Do you think that I am 
losing my wits, to be fooled by a boy, when Carlo 
Zeno, and Sebastiano Morosini, so strong as he is, 
have been driven with defeat from my bed? Hold 
your tongue, boy, and give me the water.’ Ranieri 

reached him what he wanted, as tenderly as a son 
serving a father; and the dying man again composed 
himeelf to sleep. ‘ Nadale,’ repeated Ranieri, ‘ would 
you escape?” He did not move. He lay still, as if 
he chose not to hear. ‘ Nadale, would you escape?’ 
was uttered again, and yet again. The man really 
slept; he dreamed, and talked in his dream, and 
counted the ducats that Alessandro had paid him. 
* Two for killing Rosa, and two for taking the news 
to Alessandro. No more of that business,’ cricd he, 


He rose up in his bed ; his face was now redder; his 
eyes wandered, dancing so fast from side to side, 
that a fantastic mirth seemed to light up his haggard 
and distorted features. Ranieri again held up his 
hand, and Edward drew closer into the shade. With 
a pleasant face, Ranieri busied himself to collect the 
man’s clothes. He handed him his hose, and then 
his doublet ; the sick man ever and anon talking and 
chuckling ; then throwing the things aside, and sit- 
ting still, while Ranieri stood by and folded his arms. 
At length the work of dressing, never so strangely 
carried on, was fairly finished. Nadale stood upon 
his legs, and balanced himself. They held him up 
bravely, and turning to his attendant, he laughed 
merrily at the jest. Ranieri laughed too, and placed 
his finger on his lip, to make Nadale understand 
that he should be quiet, lest they should hear him. 
* Aye, aye,’ answered the delirious ruffian; ‘ you can 
trick me, and I can trick them; so that the trick can go 
round. Well, every man has hisday. Messer Se- 
bastiano Morosini had his; I have had mine; and 
now your turn is come, young as youare. Do you 
remember when we fought for a knife, and how that 
maiden hugged you? Well, I have her fast. And 
what if you are tricking me out of her, Messer 
Giovinott ?? He walked feebly towards the door. 
Ranieri’s heart beat so that it might be heard in the 
stillness, as he supported the staggering man. Na- 
dale stopped: he stood firm and strong upon his 
legs; he looked his companion full in the face ; then, 
suddenly and spitefully, he bit his thumb at him, 
and breaking out into a loud laugh, scrambled back 
to his bed, and threw himself uponit. * * * 
Once more Nadale arose. He was more silent 
now, and he leaned often on his new friend’s shoul- 
der, as he adjusted his clothes. ‘See you here,’ said 
Ranieri with a whisper, drawing forth his purse, well 
filled by Zeno’s generous bounty, ‘this is what my 
master has left with me; for we will not escape 
empty handed.’ Nadale took the purse, and weighed 
it with an absent air in his hand. ‘Is it gold?’ he 
asked. ‘Of the best,’ answered Ranieri, ‘ Two 
ducats,’ muttered Nadale, ‘ for killing a woman, and 
two ducats for telling her lover of it. That is not 
much. But you, stripling, make a better trade; 
and yet you have no more wit, truly, than to pay a 
man for escaping!’ Starting, he added with a fierce 
cunning—‘ And for what else?” He threw the purse 
upon the ground. Ranieri picked it up, and put it 
back into his hand. The man took it mechanically; 
and when Ranieri moved to take it back from him 
again, he clutched it with a perverse anger. ‘* Put 
it in your pocket, good man, or you may chance to 
lose it ; for your hands totter. But I will have half; 
for it shall not be all yours.’ * Half!—half ?—he it 
so. We can talk about that outside; for you are 
master here, you know ;” and he moved towards the 
door again. He walked steadier now, and Ranieri 
sought to give him no more help than he needed. 
He laid his hand upon the lock, but could not turn 
it well. Hush! hush!? cried the youth; ‘what a 
noise you make. Leave it to me, who am at home 
here.’ The door stood open, and the fresh air pour- 
ing into the room seemed to revive the feeble pri- 
soner. ‘ Aye, that is cooler,’ he cried; but I must 
have another drink of water before we go.’ It was 
in his hands almost as soon as asked for. Ranieri 
set down the jug silently by the door, and they went 
forth. They crossed the wall. Edward had already 
set the outer door open, and they issued forth into 
the cold night. They walked on. Presently Nadale 
stopped, and said fiercely to his companion,—‘ Well, 
now I have escaped ; will that suffice you? Iam 
not to be watched home. Do ‘you think, stripling, 
that I have lost my wits? Stand you back here.’ 
* Farewell, then,’ answered Ranieri; ‘ but how shall 
I get half of the gold?” * Why, you shall fetch it 
to-morrow,’ * But how, if I know not where you 
live?’ Nadale laughed, and wringing Ranieri’s 
hand, cried,—* Farewell ;’ and he tottered onwards. 
Ranieri watched him as he went; letting him 
get as far in advance as he could keep him in sight, 
and then he walked forward too. He had not gonea 
great way before his two friends joined him, creep- 
ing close to the houses. But the wandering dreamer 
cast little regard backwards; and as he went his 
pace grew faster; so they were fain to draw nearer, 
lest they should lose sight of him. And so he stag- 





laughing; * Messer Alessandro has gone before me.’ 
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men seemed to keep his footin; : 
staggered onward. His pace relied he 
Edward. ‘To my seeming,’ answered Ranieri anid 
grows fainter. He could scarcely stand whe: a 
dressing, and I fear that, with that heated runni 

he will scarcely last out. Look how he stumbles’ 
And as he spoke the man did stumble, but maeel 
himself. He stumbled again and again, and then h 
vanished, flat upon the ground. With quickened 
pace the friends drew near him. He was motio 
less. Ranieri turned him upon his back, and seat 
his hand upon his heart. One moment he held it 
there, and there was a faint beat. ‘There is at 
life left,’ he whispered, ‘if we could but rouse it 
Sebastian, run back, and fetch me some wine? 
‘ Wine!’ exclaimed Edward ; ‘ it will kill the man? 
‘Aye, it will kill him, but the fuel will make the 
flame flare up at first: and we want but a little more 
of his life to serve our turn.’ Without further ques- 
tion, Sebastian flew to do his bidding. ‘ Knee] vou 
here behind him,’ said Ranieri, ‘and let him test 
against you, while I stand to speak to him if he 
rouse.’ But the wretch’s head dropped back as if 
in death upon Edward's shoulder, and he spoke not 
a word while he waited. ‘This is frightful, whis. 
pered Ranieri, ‘for if he die who shall say where 
this hidden murderer was wont to lurk; and 
yet in his den is there all that Venice holds most 
precious to some of us.’ Edward did not answer; 
he felt the weight heavier, and truly feared that the 
man was dying. There was a sound of footsteps in 
the dark, quick and quicker, and Sebastian came to 
them. ‘ Have you brought a cup too?’ asked Ra- 
nieri. ‘It is here,’ answered Sebastian. ‘ Well 
thought of; fill it full.” He held it to the sick man’s 
lips, and instinct still prevailing, the lips sucked up 
the draught. So deftly did the youth tilt the cup, 
that not a drop was spilled. The glassy eyes un- 
closed, the faint gleams of a clouded moon flashing 
coldly upon them. ‘ Why, how is this? said Ra- 
nieri, presently ; ‘ You need something stronger than 
water now.’ Again the full cup was held to the 
fevered lips. * That is hot and cold too,’ said Na. 
dale. ‘ But it makes you stronger. Can you stand 
now?’ and he helped the man to rise, motioning his 
two friends to draw back unseen, ‘I might have 
slept there,’ said Nadale, laughing, ‘if you had let 
me lie.” *And yet you would not let me follow 
you! Will you drink some more of this strength, 
and you shall pay it me back when we get home?’ 
The man drank again ; and Ranieri could tell, from 
the fierce tottering of his hands, how the fever had 
grown upon him. After he had gulped down the 
draught, he panted and coughed for breath. The 
flame had, indeed, begun to flare; but his legs, if 
wilder in their movement, were stronger now, and 
again he staggered onward. He stopped. ‘It was 
not our bargain, giovinotto mio, that you should go 
home with me. You know each man has his home, 
and yours lies behind there.’ ‘ And so it does; but 
ean you stand alone?’ ‘ Aye, bravely.’ ‘ Farewell, 
then ; and if you fall I will be by to help you.’ 
‘Why, then you must follow me,” said Nadale, with 
a bewildered laugh. * Why, then I will follow you 
if you need it; but now I shall leave you.’ And he 
drew back, suffering his companion to stagger on- 
ward alone. And so he went, down this street and 
that lane, till they found they were reaching a poorer 
quarter of the city. Once or twice the pursuers 
feared that footsteps would cross the drunken man’s 
path ; but they turned aside, and still he went for- 
ward, like one that made no doubt of his way. On- 
ward, onward, more and more closely followed, 
as he grew more regardless and headlong in his 
course, until his pace abated. He had drawn nigh 
to his lodging, and now took the more leisurely 
step of a man who feels he has arrived at home. 
He stopped, and placing his hand upon a door he 
looked back, to see whether he was still unwatched, 
ashe hoped. It was too late ; the wretch’s game 0 
hiding was up ; and running forward, closely followed 
by his friends, Ranieri helped the tottering hand of 
the dying man to open the door. Nadale turned 
fiercely to them as they pressed upon him. ‘ Keep 
back!’ he cried, seizing Edward with desperate vic 
lence. Short was the struggle. Clutching the miser- 


n he was 





gered on; now jostling against the walls of some 


able wretch by both arms, Edward forced them to 
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— ing the spent ruffian, he threw him 
pies, and acrto the a house. A short hoarse 
pac soe from Nadale as he fell,—there was astifled 
per of choking in the dark, and his limbs strug- 
i cei The silence was as intense as the 
blackness of the night within the house.” 

We need not say that Teresa is rescued, and 
wnited to Sebastian. Here the tale might have 
ended; but the author had formed an ideal of 
the character of Morosini, and could not feel 
content until he had put to it the finishing 
touch. All parties might have been left happy 
after their kind ; but ‘eee Angiolina has found 
the sacrifice made for her father too great ; and, 
dying, had left him to the bitterness of remorse. 
But “remorse,” as Coleridge in his tragedy 
ays, “is as the heart in which it grows :” and 
thus it was with Morosini. ‘Taking advantage 
of a festival, he enters, in monkish habit, his 
old halls, as Father Eremitano. Evidently 
delighted with the sadness of Edward’s de- 
meanour, he approaches to greet him with his 
hostly benediction and pardon. Our country- 
man, disgusted with such hypocrisy, pushes the 
oid man away with execration. The guests, 
however, are shocked with his apparent impiety. 
In the mélée that ensues, Edward is slain. Of 
the swords drawn, it was doubtful which had 
erced him,—most probably Morosini’s own, 
—concealed underneath his monkish garb. 
Armed with the authority of the Church, how- 
ever, the delinquent preserves a calm and erect 
attitude; with his eyes and hands raised me- 
chanically to Heaven, pronouncing peace both 
“ypon them that strike, and them that are 
sricken;” and so quits the place. This is, 
no doubt, a powerful conception; but it leaves 
on the mind the impression of diseased feeling. 
There is too much of this too in the general 
texture of the plot and characters. Nor do the 
Jove-scenes come in to relieve the general horror 
with sufficient effect. ‘The lovers calculate too 
much,—there is not enough of wilfulness in 
their conduct,—there is more reason than pas- 
sion in their motives. ‘They are all estimable 
persons, but they want the “ fine madness ” 
which makes devotion of love, and gives poetry 
to it even when most lawless. In his next 
venture we trust that Mr. Hunt will be less 
soliciteus about the proprieties, even at the risk 
of being less artistic. He has possessed him- 
self of the mould to shape his conceptions,—in 
future let him throw his freest thoughts and 
warmest feelings into it, and we shall then have 
amore pleasing, even though a less elaborate 
and regular composition. 





Rome : its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. With 

a Preface by the Editor. Newby. 
From the title of this volume we were led to 
expect a very interesting work ; but the execu- 
tin by no means corresponds with the an- 
houncement. Though written by one who 
everywhere assumes the appearance of reflec- 
tion, he has, in reality, no power of thought, no 
original or even striking views. Nor is it writ- 
tn in an English spirit. What the author’s 
opinions are, religious or political, it would be 
hard to discover: erhaps he has none at all,— 
4 circumstance iokend which might be inferred 
froma statement in the Preface, that he belongs 
“tothenew PuseyiteGerman school,—[probably 
to the king of Prussia’s hierarchical corps]—is 
one of the admirers of the symbolizing Frederic 
William IV., who is delineated with the resolu- 
tions of the Gustav Adolphs Verein, a Protest- 
ant union in the one hand, and the Cathedral of 
Cologne in the other—who promises institutions 

t never gives them—who personally discusses 
Politics with his subjects, and banishes those 
vhom he cannot convince—and is a munificent 
Patron of all those who are mean enough to eat 








the bread with thankfulness, and to profess be- 
lief in his infallibility.” The author then is 
worthy of his royal master. But still a score of 
ages or so in the volume before us are readable. 
hus in regard to the almost uniform contempt 
of the laws :— 

“ We have the very best laws, but they are not 
observed, say the Romans. It is a common saying, 
that Rome isa city in which the one half commands, 
and the other does not obey. This is indeed con- 
trary to the current opinions respecting the holy city, 
but nevertheless it isso. This is indeed marvellous 
in the eternal city !a city, whose chief ruler holds 
the reins of temporal government, and bears the 
sceptre of the church, and in addition to these is the 
depositary of the keys of heaven and of hell—a city 
which for nearly two thousand years has maintained 
that her laws are eternal, unchangeable, and not to 
be improved ! A good man in Rome, who was some- 
what of a fantastical ecclesiastic, had very often a 
passion for chanting litanies or performing some other 
church service, very early in the morning or late in 
the evening. He would then cause the bells to be 
rung, invite the people upon the streets, and almost 
compel them to come in. The whole neighbour- 
hood at length formally complained of these unsea- 
sonable disturbances: he was required by the autho- 
rities to put an end to this pious annoyance, and 
yielded obedience. Fourteen days, however, had 
not expired when new complaints were made of his 
having broken his promise. ‘Have I not com- 
manded you to abstain from these practices ?’ said his 
superior to the monk. ‘ Yes,’ replied the latter, 
‘and I have promised and also obeyed ; but a law in 
Rome only holds good for four days.’ ” 

Again :— 

“ An example drawn from life presents us with a 
specimen of Roman legislation and police adminis- 
tration, in an attempt to deprive the fowls of their 
historical privileges of running about the streets of 
the eternal city. This practice was forbidden under 
a penalty, to be inflicted upon the owners. But lo! 
there was a bold citizen who was desirous of main- 
taining the winged bipeds in their prescriptive rights; 
he was a kind of Masaniello, an owner of an ass, 
and lived not far from Aqua Trevi. He immediately 
said, that he was engaged to supply eggs to some car- 
dinals, and that it was impossible for him to deliver 
them either in former quality or quantity, if any 
limits were set to this hereditary freedom. Nothing 
was to be said against this most rational objection, 
and therefore his fowls received a dispensation to 
run free. And as the exception is said to constitute 
the law in Rome, every Gallic bird runs free in both 
the old and the new cities.” 

The rights of sanctuary, and the universal 
prevalence of the lottery spirit, also come in for 
a blow; and justly. So anxious is the papal 
government that thief or murderer should have 
a chance of escape, that half-a-dozen places of 
refuge are supported ; and though coffee-houses, 
shops, &c., are shut during divine service on 
Sundays, the lottery office is kept open for the 
sale of tickets. This indulgence is for the bene- 
fit of the countrymen, who flock to Rome chiefly 
on that day, and who may thus go to mass and 
gamble at the same time. The frequent change 
of popes is detrimental to the Holy City,—a new 
pontiff always taking good care not to finish 
anything which his predecessor had begun, and 
always commencing new buildings himself, to 
be left equally unfinished at his own death. It 
is no less evident that Roma la Santa cannot 
boast of much devotion, except to the fair sex. 
There are, however, many pretenders to it, and 
among them might surely be reckoned the 
Queen-dowager of Spain when she was there a 
short time ago :— 

“ On Ash-Wednesday, (1841,) three Queen Dow- 
agers were present in the papal chapel of the Vatican 
—those of Spain, Sardinia, and Naples. The young 
Queen Dowager of Spain had gained universal com- 
mendation by the absence of all pretension in her 
manners and by her polite cheerfulness during the 
Carnival. Her conversational gaiety, however, dur- 
ing divine service on Ash-Wednesday, excited the 





surprise of no small number of observers; she ap- 
peared to be completely forgetful of the day and its 
objects ; how great therefore was the astonishment 
of all on reading afterwards in the newspapers, that 
immediately after this conduct she had thrown her- 
self upon her knees before the holy father, with tears 
in her eyes acknowledged her sins, and expressed her 
repentance for the injuries which had been inflicted 
on the Catholic church.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Hore Juridica, by W. D. Lewis, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law.—A laboured essay to 
extol the functions and to elevate the present dignity 
of lawyers. Be it so. We have no vulgar preju- 
dices against lawyers, and should have no objection 
to see both the profession and its members occupy 
as high a position as the author can wish. But we 
could not avoid smiling when gravely told, that 
“the theme suggested by the title prefixed to this 
paper is one which, while it rivets us by the interest 
of connexion and association, attracts by its gran- 
deur, and commands by its importance. It respects 
a body, a calling, a society whose functions may well 
nigh be said to intermingle with every phase of 
civilized existence, whose concerns are those of man- 
kind in almost every variety of rank, circumstance, 
and condition, whose history is, in a great measure, 
that of philosophers, orators, senators, and statesmen” — 
that they (the lawyers) are pre-eminently the chari- 
ties of life—the forsaken widow, the helpless child, 
the defamed daughter, the slandered wife, the un- 
succoured parent, the deceived creditor, the oppressed 
menial, the plundered veteran, the overawed citizen, 
the persecuted religionist, the outraged altar—these 
(in part only) form the arena for developing the 
more exquisite energies of the “ jurist.” No doubt, 
when such unfortunate individuals have the means to 
pay the “ pre-eminently” charitable for his services, 
We wish Mr. Lewis would himself be so far influ- 
enced by the “charities of life” as to visit all who 
are “in durance vile,” and do what he can for them; 
then, indeed, we should esteem him “ pre-emi- 
nently.” Such “ pre-eminent” twaddle is obviously 
enough to leaven a whole volume, and is far too 
much for a small pamphlet. 

Hints on the Nature and Management of Duns, by 
the Honourable » a Younger Son.—A little 
volume, which, with all its grotesqueness, is not 
without humour, or even interest. It betrays, in- 
deed, no evidence of genius; but then it requires 
little genius to desire to expose the miseries of 
“ younger sons.” It is a satire on the thoughtless 
and heartless profligacy of what are called “sprigs 
of nobility ;” but the evil is, we fear, too deeply 
seated to be laughed out of society. 

Church Sketches for English Cottagers.—The first 
of these sketches—* The Coal Club at the Star’—is 
useful, as showing the dangerous influence of ale- 
houses over the labouring part of our population. 
Give them an excuse for calling at them, and they 
will soon call without one. ‘ Farmer Smith’ will not 
be relished by dissenters, who are called great sinners 
because they venture to separate from Mother Church, 
The whole tenor of the volume, indeed, is High 
Church. This we say not by way of censure, but in 
a sense purely descriptive. 

Narratives of a Parent, by Mrs, Everest.—The 
design is to illustrate the Ten Commandments by 
stories ;—there is, perhaps, too much refinement in 
the moral application; but the intention is good, and 
the tales for the most part are neatly constructed. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of Storms 
in the Indian Ocean, south of the Equator, by Alex. 
Thom, Surgeon, 86th Regiment.—A volume of great 
importance to all persons engaged in the Indian 
trade, especially captains of ships. The frequency 
of storms in the Indian seas—their indications, pro- 
gress, direction, and gradual disappearance, are said 
to be far from accidental. The knowledge of such 
phenomena must, no doubt, be useful to sailors, and 
interesting to the natural philosopher. Mr. Thom 
seems to have paid great attention to the subject; 
and his book should be in the cabin of every ship 
bound to those eastern seas. 

The Lost Senses, by J. Kitto, D.D.—An interest- 
ing volume for juvenile reading, and indeed for any- 
body’s reading, Here we have blind travellers, blind 
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poets, blind musicians, blind divines, blind philoso- 
phers, and, in short, blind persons of all professions 
and of no profession, whose lives and characters can- 
not fail to strike us with mournful pleasure. 

The Mother's First Book, by Mrs. Marcet.—We 
cannot say much in praise of this ‘ Spelling Book’ 
and‘Reading made Easy’—for it includes both objects. 
It plunges nearly all at once into lessons of three 
syllables, and has, therefore, no progressiveness. Its 
spelling selections, too, seem to us objectionable on 
many accounts, which there is no need to explain. 

Views of the Voluntary Principle, by E. Miall.— 
The writer opines that the Government measure for 
the permanent endowment of Maynooth College will 
drive many to consider with favour the Voluntary 
Principle who have hitherto been advocates for a 
State church. The papers here collected appeared 
originally in the Nonconformist. 

Memoir of Syria, §c., by C. F. Barker.—The 
author of this pamphlet resided seventeen years in 
Syria and Egypt; was secretary to his father, the 
British Consul-General of Egypt: and had, there- 
fore, every means of acquiring correct information 
as to the subjects on which he dwells. It contains a 
dreadful picture of the oppressions, rapacities, and 
murders perpetrated by the local governors, on the 
native inhabitants, and especially on the portion that 
acknowledges not Mahomet. That they were often so 
perpetrated unknown to the Sultan, and even in 
defiance of his authority, is true; but the government 
that is unable to punish abuses, is practically as bad 
as the one that directly commits them. ‘The short 
sway of the Egyptian Pasha, through his son Ibrahim, 
was more just, more firm, better every way—that is, 
by comparison ; for, in many instances, it was very 
arbitrary. Again, the country is under the Turks, 
and the tyranny of the local authorities is at work. 
A still greater evil results from the natural and in- 
veterate hostility to each other of tribes dissimilar in 
origin, language and faith. The pamphlet also con- 
tains some statistical calculations, and miscellaneous 
information, which must be useful to all who trade 
with Syria. 

A System of English Grammar; founded on the 
Philosophy of Language, and the Practice of the best 
Authors, by C. W. Connon, M.A.—Too brief and too 
critical for an elementary work, it will not suit little 
boys ; but to students more advanced, who have 
begun to reason on grammatical construction, it must 
be useful. There are, however, some things in it 
rather exceptionable. Thus the verb is defined to 
be “a word that afirms something of a noun.” 
Surely this will never do. Again, “ Pompey as well 
as Cesar were great men.” There may be au- 
thority for such forms of construction, (is there not 
for every other anomaly ?) but English purity will 
not tolerate them. The only true standard is the 
general practice of writers. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language, published for 
the Use of the Senior Classes in the College of St. 
Columba, by John Donovan.—A copious, and, we 
have no doubt, an excellent grammar, of a very 
ancient language. When more languages are placed 
within our grasp, and comprehensive affinities are 
traced, such books, with accompanying vocabularies, 
must be of great value in establishing the affinity of 
nations, Except as philological records, we know 
not the use of pursuing such languages as the Irish 
and Welsh, But every one to his taste. We 
quarrel not with attachments to antiquity. They 
are always harmless, and frequently the nurse of 
patriotism, when higher motives are wanting. 

First Latin Grammar and Exercises, on Ollendorff’s 
Method, by N. H. Pinnock, C. C. Col. Cambridge. 
—There are some good things in this grammar ; 
but it will never supersede those in use. In its first 
elements it is not sufficiently explanatory ; afterwards 
it is not sufficiently progressive; and the exercises 
are much too brief for practical purposes. As a 
companion to other elementary works, it miay have 
its value. 

A New French Grammar, with Exercises, by F. A, 
Wolski, Master in the High School of Glasgow.—A 
good book of the kind, except in the etymology, 
which is not explanatory enough. It is simple, easy, 

progressive. ‘The exercises at the end render it 
peculiarly valuable to the young learner. The author 
follows the old system as to the division of conjuga- 
tions,—er, ir, oir,re; and after all it is the best. To 





fatigue the young mind with endless divisions and defi- 
nitions, as in some editions of Hamel, is sad nonsense. 
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HOBBES AND HIS LEVIATHAN. 

In requesting you to insert this letter, I do not 
think I am asking more than your plan ought to 
allow you to grant. A literary journal should defend 
the liberties of literature, and if that part of its fune- 
tion be, as thank God it is, nearly obsolete, it is not 
the less incumbent upon those whom it concerns to 
remember that neglect may convert a weak enemy 
into a strong one. 

An attempt has recently been made to prevent a 
gentleman, who has deserved well of philosophy, 
from coming into Parliament, because he has edited 
what are called the infidel writings of one of the 
most distinguished minds of the seventeenth century. 
Sir William Molesworth has edited Hobbes: Hobbes 
was an infidel: no man can publish the writings of 
an infidel without being himself an avowed pro- 
pagator of infidelity; and such a man ought not to 
sit in the House of Commons, This is the reasoning 
employed: its second and third propositions are false. 

Let us first suppose that Hobbes was an infidel, 
and that his writings are vehicles of his opinions, 
They are certainly important parts of the his- 
tory of mental philosophy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. No one can study Locke’s 
opinions historically, no one can trace the rise of 
metaphysics in the last century either at home or 
abroad, unless he is acquainted with the works of 
Hobbes. In these assertions all scholars agree. 
These writings have become scarce: are they to be 
allowed to perish? Is the founder of his science in 
England, the investigator, whose works called forth 
the opposing energies of Clarendon, Cudworth, War- 
burton and a host of others, to sink into oblivion, lest 
the arguments of the seventeenth century should 
increase the infidelity of the nineteenth! Ask the 
hairdressers how much effect a reprint of ‘The Un- 
loveliness of Lovelocks’ would have upon the length 
of ladies’ ringlets, and the answer would be a tole- 
rable measure of the power which a metaphysical 
infidel of the last century but one.would have upon 
the popular mind of the present day. It would be 
better if it were otherwise: all who have any ac- 
quaintance with the state of opinion, as it is now, 
and as it wasa century ago, know that those who 
read works opposed to Christianity are plentifully 
supplied with the methods of Voltaire, Paine, Vol- 
ney, &c. Can any one doubt that a follower of the 
earlier unbelievers is higher in the scale of rational 
beings, and much more addicted to a reverential 
view of religion, than one of the school just named? 

Again, we know that in the time of Constantine, 
the Arian books were carefully suppressed. Did that 
suppression prevent bishops, cities, and even king- 
doms from becoming Arian in doctrine? And does 
any one, of any belief, now doubt that the cause of 
truth (in every view of it) is a loser by the want of 
access to the writings on all sides of that question. 

If, though Hobbes were what he is said to have 
been, truth and history are benefited by the preser- 
vation of his works, there can hardly be assigned a 
mode of publication better calculated to keep them 
within the pale of scholarship than that they should 





be published by a wealthy man on hi ebeunt. 
and in an expensive rend No teckeslier heen 

terest in pushing them or advertising them : —_ 
they are for the inquirer who wants them and he 
must go and look for them. ; ” 

Now as to the question, whether Ho ' 
infidel? He lived and died in the rhe ge ad “a 
and that he ever professed to be an unbeliever, . 
desired to be thought one, has never been pert 
His ‘ Leviathan’ contains a long account of his reli. 
gious opinions. That he was called an infidel by the 
clergy is certain ; but all the passages which have been 
produced from his writings to prove the assertion are 
such as those who bring them forward can only use 
inferentially. When Leslie was elected to his pro- 
fessorship at Edinburgh, he was made an atheist in 
the same manner. He had approved of Hume's 
account of the connexion of cause and effect, from 
which, it was asserted, Hume had drawn atheistical 
consequences : hence, it was argued, Leslie must 
have done the same. The Duke of Wellington has 
pistols: the Cato-street conspirator shot the Bow- 
street officer with a pistol: therefore the hero of 
Waterloo means to shoot the police. 

But Hobbes, besides holding opinions on the sub- 
serviency of the Church to the civil magistrate which 
would have shocked Dr. Pusey, and which did shock 
the high church clergy of his time, was a Unitarian, 
To extract this fact from the quasi-Trinitarian ap- 
pearance of his theology, requires a little acquaint- 
ance with the times. That such was his creed is no 
modern assertion : the title of one of the works pub- 
lished against him in his own day was * Occasional 
Animadversions on the Writings of the Socinians and 
such other Heretics of the same opinion with Mr, 
Hobbes.’ London: 1675. 4to. 

It is to be remembered that the amiable practice 
of lighting a fire under persons accused of heresy was 
not quite abandoned. Those who denied the Trinity 
were, by law, still subject to this punishment. The 
famous “ Unitarian Tracts” have neither printer, 
nor publisher announced, nor any author, except he 
were dead. The only way in which a Unitarian 
could show himself, was by denying that belief in the 
Trinity was necessary to salvation ; or, which is the 
same thing, collecting the asserted essentials of Chris 
tianity, without naming the Trinity. This was the 
plan pursued by Locke, when he published his trea- 
tise on ‘'The Reasonableness of Christianity,—and 
he was instantly known for a Unitarian, and treated 
as such in the answers which appeared. Hobbes did 
precisely the same thing. In his chapter (c. 43) on 
the essentials of Christianity, de iis que ad receptionem 
in regnum ceelorum sunt necessaria, (I quote the Latin 
of 1660, having no other edition by me) he asserts 
that there is but one article of faith,—namely, that 
Jesus is the Messiah ;—fidem, quanta ad salutem ne- 
cessaria est, contineri in hoc articulo, Jesus est Christus, 
(p. 287). This, he says, implies other things; some of 
which he enumerates in the chapter cited, and others 
in the explanatory dialogue which appeared for the 
first time in the edition above named: but in neither 
case is the doctrine of the divinity of Christ alluded 
to; and in the same dialogue, he makes his prolocu- 
tor reject the first verses of the Athanasian creed. — 

The reason why Hobbes was called an atheist, is 
the old one,-—namely, that controversialists are more 
particular about having good strong names wherewith 
to greet their opponents, than about the etymological 
propriety, or even consistency, of their missiles; we 
have heard of a gentleman who said, “The rascal ! he 
is an atheist and a deist.’’ It is still very common 
for persons to state openly that such a one Is an 
unbeliever, and on being pressed for a reason, the an- 
swer is, “I consider a Unitarian as an unbeliever. 
When it is further asked whether it would not be 
better to state the inference as an inference, and not 
as a fact, the reply is, ‘I don’t consider that neces- 
sary!’? Consideration may be carried too far: but 
if it exist in our day, how much more must Its influ 
ence have been in that of Hobbes? 

I hope we may consider, from the result of the 
Southwark election, that the sword which was blunted 
on the bones of the Megatherium has been broken 
on the hide of the Leviathan. There are still hands 
to wield the weapons which come from the -~ 
armoury: but they are not strong, and the steel 
their blade is little better than rusty iron. x 

Sept. 15, 1845. I remain, &c. B,E.N. 
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es 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AROBLEOLOGICAL, te TRELAND. 


‘ m in the gallery at the Deanery was a 
oars iat and oer" may be accomplished 
py pte preservation and discovery of anti- 
ities by an annual exhibition of this description. 
it has long been a disgrace to our British Museum 
that no apartment in that extensive and extending 
huilding has been set apart for the exhibition of 
British Antiquities. It would be one of the most 
ular and instructive rooms in the Museum. The 
lery in the Deanery afforded a foretaste of what 
‘t would be like, and, in the remarks to which it gave 
rise, a foretaste of the goed which would result from 
such anexhibition, When a taste for the preservation, 
ifnot for the study, of Antiquities, becomes more 
eral than it now is, and our antiquaries begin to 
Jace more confidence in the curiosity and admira- 
tion of their brother antiquaries, the museum of the 
Institute will become still more interesting than this 
frst attempt, and sufficient of itself to induce and 
repay a pilgrimage to the city in which the Insti- 
tute may hold its meeting. A 
A mere dry catalogue will do little to represent to 
our readers the curious contents of the Deanery 
Museum. Among the exhibitors, we observed the 
names of the Dean and Corporation of Winchester, 
the noble Chairman of the Meeting, the Warden of 
Winchester College, the Council of the Royal Irish 
Society, the Vice-President of New Inn Hall, Ox- 
ford, the Deans of Hereford and Ely, Sir William 
and Lady Heathcote, the Vicar of Romsey, Sir 
Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Mr. Way, and 
Mr. Hailstone. The curiosities are ranged in the 
catalogue under the following heads:—1. ‘ Early 
British Antiquities ;’ 2. ‘Irish and Roman Anti- 
quities;? 3. ‘ Embroidered Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments;’ 4. ‘ Ecclesiastical Vessels ;’ 5. ‘ Enamels ;’ 
6. ‘Miscellaneous.’ The splendid crimson velvet 
copes of the fifteenth century attracted general 
attention. The Vicar of Campden exhibited ‘A 
Frontal ofrich damask silk,embroidered with flowers, 
with a figure of the Virgin Mary, in a radiated 
aureole, supported by angels in the centre of the 
doth” This was, perhaps, the great ornament of 
thegallery, though the ladies seemed to attach much 
interest to a sacramental linen cloth, “worked by 
Mary Chatfield,’ with the date 1579 upon it. Mr. 
Shaw (so wel] known for his publications illus- 
trative of the Art of the Middle Ages) exhibited 
asmall quarto Prayer-book, the tiniest thing for 
use imaginable, printed by H. Middleton for Chris- 
topher Barker (1574), and presented by the Lady 
Elizabeth Tirwitt to Queen Elizabeth, who is said 
tohave worn it by achain suspended from her neck. 
The fastenings form part of the cover, which is of 
very beautiful enamel gilt. The great genius of 
Holbein found employment in designs of this de- 
scription; two of his designs for covers being still 
preserved among the Sloane MSS. in the British 
Museum. Another ornament of this description was 
exhibited by Mr. Farrer: an enamelled Coffin in- 
closing a silver skeleton. This very curious orna- 
ment was probably worn appended to the girdle, 
and will remind the reader of some of Dr. Donne’s 
rings and memorials of a like description. The 
corporation of Winchester exhibited a Winchester 
bushel and gallon, of brass ,ofthe time of Henry VII., 
anda Winchester pint and half pint (goodly mea- 
sures both, full and capacious) of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, with E. R. and the date 1601 upon both 
ofthem, Mr. Shirley, M.P. exhibited a Mayor Bowl 
ofthe fifteenth century, inscribed “In thename of the 
tinite fille the kup and drinke to me.” Sir William 
Heathcote exhibited a snuff-grater of lime-tree wood, 
curiously carved in the style of the Dutch workman- 
ship of the seventeenth century, with the arms of the 
Commonwealth upon it, the initials R. C. and the 
date 1660, said to have belonged to Richard Crom- 
Well, the Protector, who lived at Hursley, the seat 
ofthe Heathcote family, to whom it was sold by the 
daughters of the deposed Protector. We can do 
little more than refer to some of the remaining curio- 
sittes—to the armillas of gold, exhibited by Sir Philip 
Egerton—to the episcopal rings, exhibited by the 
ans of Winchester and Hereford—the Roman 
glass, the property of the noble President—the black- 
Jacks, drinking vessels and haunce-pots ;—all were 
iuteresting,—but it is now time to resume our ac- 








count of the transactions of the Institute during the 
remainder of the week. 

At the meeting of the Historical Section, in the 
Town Hall, on Thursday morning, Mr. Hallam in 
the chair, Mr. Edward Smirke read a paper on the 
building itself and its noble and interesting orna- 
ment, the Round Table of King Arthur.—The late 
Dr. Milner, and others who preceded him, (Mr. 
Smirke observed,) have stated, as a fact beyond con- 
tradiction, that the Assize Hall of Winchester had 
been a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, and coeval 
with the King of that name, by whom they suppose 
the Castle to have been built, and the Round Table 
of Arthur made. In consequence of this current 
belief, a controversy has lately arisen at Winchester, 
and the county has been charged with the desecra- 
tion of an ecclesiastical building. Now, I wish to 
show to you, in contradiction to the received be- 
lief, that tue Hall we are now in was an ancient hall 
of the Castle, erected, or rather rebuilt, by Henry III. 
The arrangement and plan of the building indicate 
that this was its original destination, though the 
centre and two side aisles give a colour to the idea 
that it was an ecclesiastical building. The windows 
and seats under them, and the position and form of 
the windows would show, however, that it was origi- 
nally ahall. Nor is it probable so large a chapel 
existed where there was no collegiate or conventual 
establishment. The contemporary records testify 
there were four chaplains and chapels in, or at- 
tached to the Castle, who were paid by eleemosynary 
stipends out of monies that annually came into the 
sheriff's hands, and there was no endowment or pro- 
vision for an establishment adequate to the service 
of so magnificent a chapel. These presumptive 
proofs against its dedication as a chapel are con- 
firmed by the Pipe, Liberate, and other rolls and 
accounts, extending through the reigns of Henry IIT., 
Edward I., Richard II., and Henry VI., in all of 
which the “ Great Hall” is constantly referred to, 
and no such chapel as St. Stephen ever mentioned. 
The Castle was probably erected by the Conqueror, 
and there was a hall before the time of Henry III., 
but the latter sovereign was doubtless the substan- 
tial founder of the present Hall, which was perhaps 
based on the old one. Numerous entries in con- 
temporary rolls point out the gradual progress of 
the work, and the expense of the carriage of stone 
for the columns is mentioned in detail in detached 
accounts. The hall was probably always used for 
the administration of justice. There is a striking 
instance in the reign of Henry III., mentioned by 
Matthew Paris. In the reign of Elizabeth it was 
in a decayed state, and underwent repairs by the 
corporation and the Crown; and the local records 
of the county, which begin in the 16th century, show 
its constant designation as “the Great Hall’’ and 
constant use for the purposes of assizes and sessions. 
Connected with the history of the Hall is that of the 
Round Table on the wall at the east end. The pre- 
sent painting on it is no doubt not older than Henry 
VII. or Henry VIII., and it was probably painted 
either on the birth of Prince Arthur, son of Henry 
VIL., or the visit of the Emperor Charles V., in 
the reign of Henry VIII.; but it is not improbable 
that it is the representative of a work of art coeval 
with the rebuilding of the Hall by Henry III. 
The records in his reign show, that, when the Hall 
was completed, a wheel of fortune was painted on 
the eastern gable of the Hall. The general form of 
this, as evidenced by other represen tations of it 
in churches, &c., much resembles Arthur’s Table. 
Besides this, an order in the same reign is extant 
inthe Tower, to paint a “ Mappa Mundi,” on the 
west end of the building. Mr. Smirke thought it not 
improbable that this Mappa Mundi was the origin 
of the Round Table. The romance of Sir Degre- 
vante shows that the old “ Mappa Mundi,”’ whatever 
it might be, must have contained either a delinea- 
tion or written account of Arthur and his knights 
of the Round Table; and it seems probable that the 
architect, Elias of Dereham, selected that subject 
of the “ Mappa Mundi’”’ as the most appropriate to 
a hall and castle intimately associated with the 
tradition of Arthur and his knights, and painted it 
on atable purporting to be that at which they sat. 
The subject was familiar in the 12th and 13th 
centuries from the romances of Chrestien de Troyes 
and Manessier, and Henry himself is recorded to 


——————————— 


have been acquainted with romantic fiction. Hence 
the present Round Table may have derived its origin, 
though the painting, and even the substance, of the 
table may have undergone more than one change 
during the interval of 600 years and upwards. He, 
Mr. Smirke, had not been able to find any distinct 
reference to the Round Table of King Arthur prior 
to that contained in the Chronicle of Hardyng, 
where it is described as yet hanging at Winchester. 
Leland also referred to it, but it is in no way de- 
scribed by either Hardyng or Leland. A MS. in 
the Royal Library at Madrid (hitherto unnoticed) 
descriptive of the coronation of Philip and Mary, 
describes it as composed of twenty-five compart- 
ments painted in green and white, the exact num- 
ber of colours and compartments of which it at 
present consists. 
was of the age of Henry VII. or Henry VIII, not 


earlier.* 


The character of the decoration 


Mr. Smirke’s paper gave rise to some discussion, 


in which Mr. John Gough Nichols took a part. 
Mr. Nichols observed that the Wheel of Fortune 
was painted on the walls of the royal palaces of 
Westminster and Clarendon, and that the greater 
part of such a description of painting was disco- 
vered in 1840, behind the old pulpit in the choir 
of Rochester Cathedral, where it may still be seen. 
The figure of Fortune, personified as a queen, is 
drawn, seated on the summit of her wheel. Mr, 
Nichols further remarked that the paintings men- 
tioned in the old rolls of the king’s works were 
commonly painted on the interior walls of palaces 
or churches, not on tables of boards like the table 
suspended in the County Hall. He was of opinion, 
moreover, that the three subjects at Winchester, of 
the Mappa Mundi, the Rota Fortune and the 
Round Table of King Arthur at Winchester, were 
three distinct subjects; and in his opinion the 
Round Table of King Arthur was originally made 
to lie flat like a dinner table; and this supposition 
is supported by the fact that the level spots on 
which tournaments were held were called Round 
Tables. 


In the same Section —Mr. Kemble read a paper 


on Saxon Surnames; Sir Thomas Phillips a MS, 
Account of the Marriage of the Duke of Burgundy 
with the sister of King Edward IV.; 
Hudson Turner on the Ancient Customs and Usages 
of St. Giles Fair, near Winchester. 


and Mr. T. 


In the Section of Early and Medieval Antiquities 


(Mr. Hamilton in the chair), held in the Crown 
Court of the County Hall, at the same hour with 
the Historical Section in the Nisi Prius Court of the 
same building, papers were read by the Dean of 
Hereford on the Antiquities in the neighbourhood of 
Hereford,—by Mr. M. H. Bloxam on Roman Bu- 
rial-places,—by Mr. Ford Alwyn Compton, a paper 
on Encaustic Tiles, and, by Mr. W. H. Thoms, ‘ On 
Coronals of Roses as badges of honour, and on the 
Golden Rose annually blessed by the Pope.’ -Mr. 
Thoms’s attention had been directed to this subject 
by a passage in Caxton’s edition of Reynard the 
Fox: “the kynge gafto hym a garlond of rooses 
whiche he must alway were on his head,’’ and by 
the effigy of Gower the poet, who is represented on 
his monument, in the church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, “ with a chaplet like a coronet of four roses 
on his head,” Stow adding that “ John Gower was 
no knight, neither had he any garland of ivie and 
roses, but a chaplet of four roses only.” Mr. Thoms 
was of opinion that the custom of kings a 
coronals of roses as marks of high consideration an 
respect was in all probability only a regal copy of 
the custom which prevailed at Rome, of the Pope 
bestowing the rose he had blessed on those he de- 
lighted to honour. Mr. Thoms concluded a pleasing 
paper (on a subject hitherto but little understood), 
by reading a list he had compiled of the several 
individuals who had been honoured by the Pope 
with this mark of his esteem. 
a rose to Henry VIII. in 1510, and Pope Julius III. 
a rose to Philip and Mary. 


Pope Julius II. sent 


The Sections over, a numerous party made an 


excursion to Romsey to inspect the Church of that 
ancient Abbey, founded in the reign of Edward the 
Elder, for Benedictine nuns. 


No part of the abbey 








* As Mr. Smirke further referred to the short accounts of 


Aubrey and Ashmole, he may be glad to be reminded that 
Evelyn saw it in 1642. 


(See his Diary.) 
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or cloisters now remains, but the church is an in- 
teresting specimen of Norman work, with various 
later additions. The repairs now in progress are 
extensive, and in better taste than usual. The 
Vicar, the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, is said to 
have subscribed 1,800/. towards the repairs of the 
church, and a further sum of 70/. was subscribed on 
the spot by the members of the Institute. The Rev. 
J. L. Petit explained the plan and peculiarities of 
the edifice, and Mr. Cockerell, R.A. and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fenny, added some interesting professional 
observations, The day was uninterruptedly fine, and 
the excursion altogether a pleasant and instructive 
trip. 

The same evening the members of the Institute 
dined in the St. John’s Rooms,—the noble Presi- 
dent, the Marquis of Northampton, in the chair. 

On Friday, at an early hour, excursions were 
made to the ruins of Netley Abbey, “a most beau- 
tiful ruin in as beautiful a situation’’ (so it is de- 
scribed by Gray) and to Porchester Castle, its 
Roman walls and its Norman keep. Mr. Harts- 
horne undertook to explain the structure of the 
outer walls,—the bonding courses of tile and lime- 
stone, the nature of the ashler work between the 
coursings and the composition of the cement. The 
mortar, he said, was partly made of pounded brick, 
—and breaking a bit from off the wall, he observed, 
— In whatever part of the world I might have found 
that piece of mortar, I should have known it to 
have been of Roman mixing.” Mr. Hartshorne has 
evidently paid a good deal of attention to Roman 
remains in Britain, and to military architecture in 
general. We could wish, however, that he would 
imitate his friend Professor Willis in taking a more 
enlarged view of the building he undertakes to illus- 
trate. The Roman work at Porchester, whatever it 
may once have been, forms but a small part of the 
existing building, the main portion of which is 
Norman; but Mr. Hartshorne contented himself 
with tile courses and ashler-work, limestone 
courses and cement. On Mr. Hartshorne’s principle 
of explaining a building, Professor Willis had 
confined himself to the Norman portion of the 
cathedral; but the Jacksonian Professor did not 
restrict his observations to a transept, but ex- 
plained the several portions of the building. 
Walkelyn and Wykeham, Edingdon and Fox 
received their due proportion of notice and com- 
mendation. 

The country from Fareham to Netley, and from 
Fareham to Porchester, indeed the whole appear- 
ance of the Southampton Water, has been beautifully 
described by Gray in one of his letters to Dr. 
Wharton. “Take notice,’ he says, “that the oaks 
grow quite down to the beach, and that the sea 
forms a number of bays little and great, that appear 
glittering in the midst of thick groves of them. 
From Fareham to Southampton, where you are 
upon a level with the coast, you have a thousand 
such peeps and delightful openings. I have been 
at Tichfield, at Netley Abbey at Southampton, at 
Bevis Mount, and at Winchester.” So that Gray 
had made the same trip as the members of the 
Institute made nincty years before them. 


We must here for this week close our Report of 
papers read, and conclude with an account of pro- 
ceedings of the GENERAL MEETING which was held 
on Monday, the Marquis or NoRTHAMPTON in the 
chair. 

On Monday, at 12 o’clock, a General Meeting 
was held at St. John’s Rooms, the Marauis or 
NortHampton in the chair. 

The Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, treasurer, read a 
brief abstract of the accounts, which presented a 
very flourishing appearance, showing a balance in 
hand of 5291. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. A. Way then read the following Report :— 
I have the honour to report to the meeting on 
the present occasion seVeral circumstances which 
may justly be regarded as of a very encouraging 
nature as connected with the future prospects of 
this society. It must be highly interesting to all 
persons who desire the welfare and permanent 
establishment of our association to observe the 
friendly sympathy and disposition to co-operate 
in our endeavours shown at the present time, not 


also by public bodies in various parts of the king- 
dom, instituted for similar purposes to our own. 
I have to announce amongst the donations received 
for the Library of our society,a work of no ordi- 
nary interest, presented by his Excellency the 
Chevalier Bunsen, being his recently published 
Dissertations on the Basilicas of Christian Rome, and 
their connexion with the Theory and History of Church 
Architecture. The Irish Archeological Society, by 
a vote of council, have presented a series of their 
valuable Communications on subjects connected 
with the ancient history of Ireland, which are this 
day laid before you by their secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. Todd, honorary member of your’Central Com- 
mittee. That gentleman, in his official capacity 
as a member of the council of the Royal Irish 
Academy, has also been charged to submit for 
the inspection of the present meeting the very re- 
markable collection of drawings, which represent, 
in the most striking manner, the weapons and 
implements of the early races by which Ireland 
was occupied. This exhibition, forming an illus- 
trated catalogue of the museum, supplies a series 
of examples highly valuable as evidences for the 
purpose of comparison with the few scattered re- 
mains of the same period found in our own island, 
and of essential service for the arrangement of a 
class of objects hitherto very imperfectly studied 
by English antiquaries. This interesting collec- 
tion may still be seen in the museum which has 
been formed at the Deanery. The Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland have shown, with singular 
liberality, their desire to promote our cause by the 
vote of their council to send the more valuable 
antiquities preserved in their museum for exhi- 
bition at this meeting. We must deeply regret 
that a domestic calamity has deprived us of the 
gratification of seeing amongst us this day their 
secretary, Mr. Turnbull, one of your local represen- 
tatives at Edinburgh, to whom this valuable charge 
had been intrusted. The Principality has like- 
wise shown itself not less zealous in behalf of our 
society, and the friendly feeling of the Royal Insti- 
tution of South Wales has indtced that body to for- 
ward to Winchester a valuable contribution to the 
rich stores which have been exhibited. They have 
been despatched by their honorary librarian, Mr. 
G. G. Francis, your local secretary for Glamorgan- 
shire, whose unavoidable absence from our meeting 
is much to be regretted. I cannot omit, on this 
occasion, to invite the attention of members to the 
very great benefit which would accrue to us from 
the formation of a library at our apartments in Lon- 
don, composed chiefly of modern archeological 
publications, which I feel assured would greatly 
facilitate the researches of many of our members. 
I have to report that the number of our subscribing 
members amounts at the present time to upwards of 
700; and, whilst I cannot but congratulate the so- 
ciety on this rapid increase of our supporters, I 
must hope that we shall, by a still greater augmen- 
tation of our body, gain extended means of carrying 
into effect that system of correspondence and re- 
search which is amongst the chief objects of our 
institution. It must be borne in mind that, with 
the present moderate rate of our annual subscrip- 
tion, it will be difficult to carry our intentions into 
effect unless aided by the co-operation of a very 
numerous body of subscribers. I cannot omit, at 
the close of this most gratifying meeting of our so- 
ciety, to call attention to the encouraging fact that 
so large a proportion of the members who pledged 
themselves to attend on this occasion, amounting to 
upwards of 150, many of whom were engaged in 
important professional and official duties, should 
have been enabled to realize their promise of at- 
tending and taking part in our proceedings here. 
More than two-thirds of that number have given 
their active and cordial co-operation on this occa- 
sion. The causes which have unavoidably pre- 
vented some of our warmest friends from joining us 
at the present time have been already announced, 
and I will, by permission, lay before you several 
communications which have been subsequently re- 
ceived.—Letters of explanation and regret were 
then read from the following gentlemen, who had 
intended to have taken part in the proceedings,— 
the Deans of Exeter, Salisbury, Peterborough, and 





only by numerous distinguished individuals, but 


Chichester, the Chevalier Bunsen, Archdeacon 





Burney, Rev. Dr. Spry, Messrs. ; 
Rune, A. Aceed, Phillipe Sant 
bert, M.P., and Mr. Turnbull, Secretary of “dl A on 
quarian Society of Scotland. Mr. Way, in cone] “ 
observed, “I will no longer detain the secetienen 
any further remarks, but I cannot conclude _ 
offering my hearty congratulation on the hi 
favourable auspices under which this meetin, sed 
so happily been conducted, and the hopeful some 
= = afforded to us by the character of its pro. 
The PrestpEntT then addressed the meet; y 
have now, he observed, to proceed to ok he 
portant business of establishing the laws for oy; 
future guidance; and there is one Point of consider 
able importance to which I will now direc ‘ 
attention, as it is one on which may arise misconcep. 
tion or misconstruction. We have been ourselves 
put to great inconvenience, and the public generally 
have been put to great inconvenience—to use a 
vulgar and old saying—by there being two Simon 
Pures in the field. It is inconvenient to persons 
wishing to join us—it is inconvenient to parties 
wishing to join other associations—it is inconvenient 
to all; and seeing the way in which we have been 
supported by the public, the public are, I think, 
entitled to consideration at our hands, and I am of 
opinion that we should change our name. I thought 
of this some time since, and just before going abroad 
had a conversation with Mr. Way on the subject, to 
see if we could not arrange it before another mect. 
ing. I recommended to our rivals—not that I mean 
to call Lord Albert Conyngham my rival, for [ 
believe that his intentions are of the best kind, 
although I am afraid he has allowed himself to be 
deceived—I wrote to him, recommending that both, 
by common consent, should change our names, and 
that as there were two words to the present title 
Archeological Association—we should take one 
word and they the other; that one should be called 
the Antiquarian Association, and the other the 
Archzological Society. I will read to you Lord 
Albert’s reply, which I think honourable to him 
individually. I am sorry to say I cannot read you 
my letter, for I unfortunately did not preserve a 
copy of it. The Marquis then read Lord Albert's 
letter, the summary of which is, “ that he could not 
well make the Marquis’s proposition to members of 
an association who had just elected him their presi- 
dent, as by so doing, they would admit that they 
had assumed a title without any claim to it. They 
were willing to listen to any proposal for re-uniting 
the society, but such proposal must come from the 
other side. He, however, was willing to make any 
personal sacrifice to secure such object.” To this 
the Marquis rejoined, “that he was afraid any at- 
tempt to unite the bodies at present would be more 
likely to prevent than produce so desirable an ob- 
ject; that he did not wish the other party to make 
any concession, for if it was a concession on one 
part, it must have been equally so on the other. 
The reason he had suggested that the first step 
should be taken by them was because they were 
to hold their meeting first, and would thus have 
the first opportunity: besides, Lord Albert was 
president of his section, while he (Lord Northamp- 
ton) was only the local president elect of the 
other. He did not intend that either party should 
abandon their claim to be the Association, but 
simply for mutual convenience each to give up 
part of their common name.” I did not suc- 
ceed, but my feelings still remain the same. We 
do not now call upon you to make any concession 
to the other party, but to look to the public conve- 
nience; that public who have so generously sup- 
ported us on the present occasion, and who nave & 
right to say, “ Why put us to this inconvenience- 
Why make matters personal that ought not to be 
personal? Why talk of the Way party and the 
Wright party?” We are now strong. We can say 
to Lord Albert, “‘ You are the minority; the name 
is of no consequence to us, you may have it. We 
are 700. (Loud cheers.) Under these circumstances 
I deny that we are making any concessioD, but if 
we are, we can afford to make it. We do not say 
we are notin the right, for I believe we are. We were 
right in not consenting to the violent measures — 
at the time. Our opponents always avoid the | 
question at issye. Lord Albert Conyngham resign 
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= psidency, and this put us into a difficulty. 
ad a when itis  eletin for public bodies 
to use violent means, but they should always avoid 
being more violent than is absolutely necessary. 
Now, in this case, admitting, for the sake of argu- 
a there was a grievance to be redressed, all that 

Jd be necessary was that the general committee 
Should be called upon to call a general meeting of 
the members. However, they held a meeting, at 
ghich about 150 out of 1,700 or 1,800 members 
attended. No notice was given that they, the mino- 
rity, intended to turn out,the majority of the commit- 
tee; butan intimation rather tothe contrary. What 
right, then, had theyto turn them out? What power 
todoso? None. We had a right to say we would 
not abide by the decision of such a meeting; and, 
mind another thing,—the meeting took place before 
Easter—three weeks or a month before any one was 
in London. A meeting so ealled, had no power to 
reelect Lord Albert Conyngham. We will not 
now go into the question of the Album. If, for the 
sake of argument, there had been mistakes, that does 
not justify such a proceeding. However, our change 
of name does not admit the correctness of their pro- 
ceeding; the only parties concerned are ourselves 
and the public, and I think the latter have a right 
to expect thus much at our hands. I must now 
refer to a statement by Mr. Pettigrew published in 
the Times to-day. He says, “I cannot but deeply 
regret to see a nobleman for whom I entertain the 
highest respect standing forth as the leader of the 
secessionists, and in his speech, as reported in your 
paper of this day, he is represented to describe him- 
self as ‘one of the earliest members that joined the 
association, and afterwards filled the situation of 
president of the architectural section.’ Now, Sir, 
this must surely be an error of your reporter, for the 
Marquis of Northampton never attended a meeting 
of the association, never proposed either a member 
or acorrespondent, never subscribed to the funds,— 
nay,even declined to be president of the central 
committee upon its formation, on the ground of his 
position as President of the Royal Society. The only 
architectural section ever held was at Canterbury, 
and Professor Willis was the president.” In regard 
tomy being one of the earliest members of the asso- 
ciation, I believe I was, though I was not a con- 
tributing member previous to the split, owing to my 
absence from town, and my desire to know what 
sums were given by others; but after the separation 
I atonce made a donation, because I thought it 
advisable, that the President of the Royal Society 
should discountenance an irregularity so dangerous 
as a precedent. The reporter was wrong in stating 
that 1 claimed to have filled the situation of President 
of the architectural section. What I did say was, 
that I had accepted the office for the present meet- 
ing, but did not fill it in consequence of my having 
subsequently accepted the office of President of 
the meeting. It is also true that I never attended 
any meeting, because there never has been more 
thanone meeting. At that I fully intended to have 
been present, but, going abroad, I was prevented. In 
fact, my health would at that time have hardly 
allowed me to attend. To return, however, to our 
regulations, ‘The committee have come, after great 
consideration, unanimously to the determination to 
change our name and adopt a fresh one. It is not 
one of the names I recommended to Lord Albert ; 
but still it will show I was sincere in my offer. We 
are to be called the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain. The word “ Institute” is, I think, 
a better name than “Society,” and it is borne by 
one of the leading bodies of Europe—I mean the 
Institute of Paris, The word implies that we mean 
toteach, and that we are not merely a company 
met together for the sake of society. I think it 
will be avery dignified name. ‘There will be no 
difficulty in regard to our Journal—the name will 
temain the same. The next number of the 4r- 
theological Journal will be No. 7; the last was No. 6. 
You are now called upon to confirm the decision of 
the committee ; you, of course, have a perfect right 
‘o negative the decision of that committee. This, 
however, I trust, you will not do; but place that 
confidence in them which I think they have de- 
served at your hands. So far we have hada pros- 
perous Voyage, and are nearly in port, where I hope 
Weshallarrivesafely. Withthese observations l hope 





I have made my farewell speech to the controversy, 
and that we shall have no more of it. If absolutely 
necessary to defend ourselves, of course we must 
not shrink from it; but, as we shall abstain from 
attacking others, I hope others will abstain from 
further attacking us. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Banineron, the name 
was altered to the “Archzological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The rules and regulations for the government of 
the Institute were then read and agreed to. 

The Dean of WincHESTER then moved that the 
Marquis of Northampton be requested to take the 
chair for the ensuing year, and let me add, he said, 
in the words of the poet— 

—— Northampton, take the chair— 
Nor quit it till thou put thy equal there. 

Mr. J. H. Markxanp seconded the motion. 

The Marquis of NorrHAMPTON (who was greeted 
with loud cheering) rose and said,—I am perfectly 
willing to accept the presidency until the next meet- 
ing, when I trust you will find some person con- 
nected with the locality in which you may assemble 
to take the office, and under whom I shall be very 
happy, if I can be of any use as vice-president, to 
act as such. His Lordship then read a list of the 
general committee for the ensuing year, which was 
submitted to the meeting, and carried; and Mr. W. 
Burge and the Rev. C. Hartshorne were elected 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

The Presipent then said—The next business 
we have to consider is the place of meeting for the 
ensuing year. We were last year well received at 
the first archiepiscopal see, viz., Canterbury, and 
the committee think it right that we should next 
take York. York possesses peculiar advantages: 
its Minster is second to no cathedral in the king- 
dom, and there are ruins of a magnificent abbey 
within the city walls. There are also the remains 
of a castle. I do not speak of the minor objects in 
which the neighbourhood abounds, or of the archi- 
tectural magnificence of Beverley Minster, of Selby 
or Rivaulx Abbeys; indeed, Yorkshire, though a 
county three times as large as any other county in 
England, has more than three times the attractions 
of any other. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. H. MarxKvanp then read an invitation 
from the Archdeacon of Bath, in the name of the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells, for the association to 
meet at an early year in their cathedral town.—A 
vote of thanks was returned. 

Thanks were then voted to the Dean and Chapter 
of Winchester for the hospitality with which they 
had received the Association ; to Mr. Thistlethwaite 
for the unlimited freedom of access which he had 
allowed for the examination of Porchester Castle ; 
to Mr. Hailstone for his laborious services in ar- 
ranging the museum; the Rev. W. Gunner, Mr. 
O. B. Carter, the Local Committee, and all who had 
given their support and countenance to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The PrestpEntT then rose and observed—There 
remained one other person who especially deserved 
their thanks, and the pleasure of proposing them he 
had reserved for himself—that was Mr. Albert Way. 
The noble Marquis then highly eulogized the ser- 
vices of Mr. Way, and the eulogium was heartily 
responded to amid loud and long-continued cheers. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue free and easy manner in which, now-a-days, 
kings look in on one another, at their country seats, 
does not, by any means, exclude such manifestations 
of welcome, on those occasions, as are right royal 
expressions of the resources of monarchs. The very 
simplicity and unpremeditatedness of such encounters 
may, in skilful hands, be even made the occasion of 
enhancing the magnificence of such gallantries ; and 
this has been the case with one of the courtesies 
offered by that master of courtesy, Louis Philippe, to 
our Queen, Victoria, when she paid him a flying visit 
at his castle at Eu. The impromptu call was met by 
an impromptu display, of a somewhat novel charac- 
ter, a process of forcing having been employed,—in 
the department of the Arts, by which a picture-gal- 
lery was suddenly brought into full bloom, for the 
occasion, after a fashion irresistibly reminding us of 
the pleasant times of our boyhood when Aladdin 





was a builder. That flowers like these, when they 
grow up in a night, are apt to be of that frail and 
perishing kind which, like the gourd of Jonah, 
wither also in a night, only adds to the costly charac- 
ter of the creation; and, accordingly, the artists of 
France were summoned, like so many genii, to aid in 
the sudden getting up of this gallant and tastefully- 
imagined piece de circonstance. Anxious to receive 
his royal guest's second and familiar visit in the gal- 
lery which he has been forming to commemorate 
her first and formal one, the French King had all 
the unfinished portions of the walls covered with 
provisional pictures in water-colours,—not one of 
which, only eight days before, had been begun,—and 
so as to represent the entire scheme and effect of 
this international monument, as it may fairly be 
called. The grace of this idea, without reference to 
its magnificence, is in making the young Queen’s 
present welcome consist in the evidences of the 
pleasant and abiding traces which her former pre- 
sence under the French King’s roof had left ;—and 
the grace of its execution is, in our opinion, increased 
by the formal presentation to Her Majesty of all the 
artists who had thus wrought in her honour. The 
plan of the Victoria Gallery is as follows :—Its fur- 
ther extremity is occupied by the portrait of the 
Queen of England, placed between those of Prince 
Albert and the Queen of the Belgians. Beneath 
the portrait of Queen Victoria stands a magnificent 
vase, of gold and silver, representing the combat of 
St. George,—given by Her Majesty to the King. At 
the opposite extremity, on each side of the entrance- 
door, are portraits of the King and Queen of the 
French. All these portraits are by Winterhalter. 
The right side of the gallery is occupied by pictures 
representing the former visit of the Queen of England 
to Eu ;—the left by those representing the visit of 
the King of the French to Windsor. Besides these, 
the gallery contains busts of Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and the Duke and Duchess of Kent—gifts 
of the English Queen. The furniture of the gallery 
is of sculptured oak; and its oaken wainscotting, 
like the furniture enriched by mouldings of gold, was 
also scarcely commenced a week since. In the pri- 
vate closet which the Queen occupied two years ago, 
she found, amongst other feelingly-selected orna- 
ments, the full-length portraits of her father and 
mother—the latter by Winterhalter, the former by 
an unknown artist called Sir William Picci. It is 
in Sir William Beechey’s style. 

Suffering as the book interest in Paris has long 
been from the foreign pirate, its members have just 
had the further provocation (for it is that, even while 
it is also a good fortune) to discover a nest of pirates 
at their own door. By the skilful management of 
M. Bailleul, Inspector in Chief of Libraries and 
Printing Offices, the detection has been complete of 
an establishment in which this infamous traffic has 
been carried on upona most extensive scale. In 
the printing office at Cognac, by a rapid and well-con- 
cealed movement, the forms were seized on the 
press, thousands of sheets half or quite printed, 
pages set up in the chases, on the stones, and in the 
galleys :—and at the warehouse, in Angouléme, ina 
space contrived between the exterior and inner 
walls, upwards of eighteen thousand volumes, prin- 
cipally standard books of education and science, but 
including also the works of De Lamartine, and even 
a publication so recent as ‘ Thiers’s History of the 
Consulate and the Empire.’ Printers and proprie- 
tors, together with the evidences of their crime, are 
all in the hands of justice. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts, in the same capital, 
has filled up the vacancy in its ranks occasioned by 
the death of the sculptor Baron Bosio, by the election 
of M. Lamaire toa chair in that section.—The Duke 
de Broglie is spoken of as the probable successor of 
M. Royer Collard at the French Academy.—The 
Scientific Congress at Reims closed on the 10th inst.; 
after having selected Marseilles as the place of its 
fourteenth Session, on the Ist of September in next 

ear. 

The Italian theatre in Paris is to open on the 2nd 
of October, with the Puritani. 

We learn also that the statue of Glory executed 
by Cartot, and placed in the Pantheon after the 
removal of the Emperor's ashes, during which it 
figured before the Chamber of Deputies, is about to 
be immediately cast and erected on the summit of 
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the dome.—Fifteen allegorical statues have just been 
placed at the eastern facade of the Hotel de Ville, 
on pedestals let into the balustrade which crowns the 
second order of its architecture. Relieved against the 
slate roof, their effect is said to be very good; and the 
entire circumference of the building is intended to 
be thus ornamented.—At Dunkirk, there have been 
great rejoicings on inaugurating David's statue of its 
hero Jean Bart ;—at Preyssac, a colossal monument 
is about to be erected to the memory of Marshal 
Bessi@res, Duke of Istria, Napoleon’s commander of 
the Imperial Guard ;—on the 16th instant, was to 
be inaugurated at Miramont, a bronze statue in 
honour of the Vicomte de Martignac, the former 
Minister of the Interior, and Deputy for the arron- 
dissement of Marmande;—and we may add, that the 
designs for the monuments which the town of Mont- 
bard is about to erect to the memory of the great 
naturalist Buffon, have been laid before the Minister 
of the Interior for his approbation. 

We can help our readers to another datum or two, 
for correcting their estimate of the value of the edu- 
cational establishments in the Russian empire— 
which make such a showy numerical figure in a mi- 
nisterial report. The new regulation for the colleges 
in the district of Warsaw has made its appearance— 
and is a very instructive document for our purpose. 
It reads exactly like a military penal code; under 
its directions, the path to knowledge bristles with 
penalties and degradations. The informer is raised 
into an important personage in the system of super- 
intendence, and the rod planted thickly in the groves 
of the Polish Academus. Rewards are offered for 
the denunciation of pupil or professor who shall 
speak too freely ; and the more classical version in 
question of the Knout is composed according to a 
system which is, itself, a creditable exposition of the 
Russian scientific mind. Some time back, a learned 
Pole published a pamphlet on the necessity of cor- 
poral punishment in the business of education. A 
system of rods he considers as the grand mobile in 
the matter. Accordingly, he has entered into a very 
elaborate calculation, to form a scale of stripes whose 
number and intensity shall be in a true ratio with 
the degree of the offence. To each delinquency is 
assigned, with mathematical precision, a rod of a 
given length and elasticity. These degrees of elas- 
ticity are recommended to be obtained by steeping 
the rodsin water for a variable number of nights. For 
this work he was rewarded with the rectorship of the 
Luda of Warsaw; to which the Russian Filipow has 
now, however, succeeded,—charged to carry out these 
views, which are adopted by the government. The 
ingenious Pole, himself, has retired, with the full 
appointments of his former office; and the govern- 
ment permission to publish a history of Napoleon— 
hitherto refused to every one. The archives are 
even opened to his examination ; and it is fully be- 
lieved—such is the weight of character—that this 
excellent man will in no degree abuse the imperial 
confidence reposed in him. 

From Sweden, we learn that the Baron Charles 
Frederick de Duben, Associate-Professor of Zoology 
at the Royal University of Lund, and Conservator- 
in-Chief of the Museum of Natural History be- 
longing to that establishment, has been prematurely 
carried off by death, at the age of 39. M. de Duben 
was a pupil of the illustrious Cuvier, and author of 
some important works on Zoology,—as well, it is said, 
as some interesting discoveries in that science made 
during his travels in Asia and America.—In the 
same city was to be celebrated, on the Ist and 2nd of 
the present month, the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of its Cathedral:—that number 
of centuries ago, this temple was inaugurated, by 
Eskil, the second archbishop of the Scandinavian 
North, as the Metropolitan Church of Denmark 
Sweden and Norway. 

The Royal Munich Establishment of Painting on 
Glass is, now, at work on the four large windows or- 
dered by the King of Bavaria, at a cost to his privy 
purse of 4,000/., for the Cathedral of Cologne. The 
designs are by Cornelius. These windows will not, 
it is said, be finished before 1848—just six hundred 
years after the foundation of this gigantic monument. 

British enterprise has found a fresh field on which 
to exercise itself, in the copper mines of South Aus- 
tralia. We have seen some very fine specimens of 


that metal, of an exceedingly rich character, from the 
Kassunda mine. The first discovery was made in 
January, 1844,-when the copper ore was found 
cropping out to the surface; and within twelvemonths, 
with but very few men at work, 400 tons of ore have 
been raised. There are, at present, four copper mines 
at work, and three or four producing lead of good 
quality. The country abounds in iron and man- 
ganese ; and some other rarer metals have been found. 
The general character of the stratum in which these 
are found, is a kind of pipe-clay,—the result of the 
decomposition of a variety of clay-slate; conse- 
quently the labour of excavating is very slight. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


A MAGNIFICENT, EXTENSIVE, AND UNIQUE COL- 
LECTION of TROPICAL FRUITS, modelled by Mons. Grimaud 
during his long residence in the Isle of France, is just deposited at 
the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. The ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY is lectured oe by Professor Bachhoff- 
ner, and exhibited Daily, and in the Evenings. A new American 
Invention, COLEMAN'S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 
for ascending and descending inclined planes on railways without 
the aid of stationary power. SWIMMING and DIVING illustrated 
by the son of Captain Stevens, the celebrated teacher of Swimming, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at Two o’clock, and on the 
evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at half-past Eight o’clock. The 
other Exhibitions, &c. as usual.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 

rice. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Haymarket.—A new comic drama, by Mr. R. B. 
Peake, has been produced here, entitled ‘ The False 
Mr. Pope,’ in which the interest is of the same sort 
as in ‘The Irish Lion.” A Mr. Peter Redwing (Mr. 
Buckstone), a retired tradesman of Hammersmith, 
simulates, at the instigation of one Mr. Lacey (Mr. 
Hudson), an actor, the person of Alexander Pope, 
and passes off his own dullness or humour for the 
wit and the conversation of the poet ; earning thereby 
a sound thrashing from some of the victims of ‘ The 
Dunciad,’ who visit on him the sins of the author. 
In the second act poor Redwing has to sustain the 
character at his own house, where his guests are dis- 
appointed in not finding the statues, the grotto, and 
the echo. The absence of the former is accounted 
for, on the plea of their having been sent to London 
to be regilt and fresh painted ; while the part of echo 
is performed by Mr. Lacey himself to the satisfaction 
of all. A counter hoax, not a little coarse, is then 
contrived by the ladies, who have been let into the 
secret, and who dress up the pig intended for dinner 
as a new-born infant, and ticket it as the property of 
Capt. Breval. But in the height of the fun, and 
when the alleged faithless husband is most distressed, 
enters the cook, demands the pig, and thus ends the 
play,—which belongs to a school old enough to be 
obsolete. It met with but partial success, Mrs. 
Gore’s amusing comedy of ‘ King O'Neil’ has also 
been revived, his majesty of Ulster being performed 
by Mr. Hudson with much effect. 

Sapter’s WeE.Lts.—The tragedy of ‘ Isabella,’ by 
Southerne, was revived on Thursday, the character 
of the heroine being performed by Mrs, Warner. 











MISCELLANEA 

Miles Coverdale Bible.—A paragraph, going the 
round of the papers, states that a copyof Miles Cover- 
dale’s first complete edition of the Bible, printed in 
1535, has been discovered in the false bottom of an 
old oak chest,at Holkham Hall, the seat of the Earl 
of Leicester. This copy is said to be the most valu- 
able specimen yet brought to light; being the only 
one, amongst the many examples which are scat- 
tered through the public and other libraries of 
Britain, to which many leaves are not wanting.— 
These lacune, commonly occurring at the two ex- 
tremities of the volumes, are attributed to humidity, 
acting on their external parts, at a time when, the 
possession of this book involving a suspicion of heresy, 
the copies of theimpression were very generally buried. 
The Holkham example issaid to be in every respect 
perfect; and a London bookseller, it is asserted, has 
offered 5002. for its purchase. The noble proprietor, 
however, it is added, has had the book appropriately 
bound, and enclosed in an oaken box,—and it now 
graces the shelves of his magnificent library. 

Plaster Casts,.—A question has recently been made, 





the carbonate of copper, and the grey sulphuret of 


by the revenue officers, with respect ee 
rate of duty chargeable on plaster cast figs et 
casts of statues, busts, or other figures, mer 
imported by private individuals and others to “es 
extent,—the same being painted or otherwise ~w 
mented,—which the parties claimed to have delivers 
as figures, at the duty of 2s. 6d. per ewt., but which te 
officers detained, in consequence of having been 
painted or otherwise ornamented, as goods man > 
tured and liable to the ad valorem duty of 20 
cent. The party has since made a representation to 
the Customs Board on the subject for their delive 
as requested; and further, in order to avoid their de. 
tention in future by the officers on a similar ground 
that a general order should be issued directing the 
admission of all plaster casts of figures at the lower 
rate of duty mentioned:—and the Board being of 
opinion that all casts of busts and figures, however 
ornamented on the surface by gilding or colourin 
and not otherwise enumerated in the table of duties 
contained in the Act relating thereto, are entitled to 
be admitted at the duty of 2s. 6d. per ewt., the 
officers have been instructed to govern themselves in 
regard to future importations of such articles accord. 
ingly. It will be recollected that, a short time since 
a question was made with respect to the duty charge. 
able on the different ornamental cups, mugs, &e, 
made of Bohemian glass, when mounted or otherwise 
ornamented with ormolu or metal of any kind,—in 
which cases they were directed to be charged with 
the ad valorem duty; and these casts were probably 
detained on a similar ground for the same rate of duty, 
But then it should be distinctly understood that these 
casts must be merely painted, gilded, or otherwise or- 
namented, to entitle them to be admitted at the rated 
duty of 2s. 6d. per cwt.; if they be mounted in any 
way, so as to have caused them to undergo a further 
process of manufacture, they will be chargeable with 
the ad valorem duty. It is considered that it is the 
evident intention of the Legislature, by admitting the 
bronze and other works of Art duty free, to be very 
liberal in the construction of the Act with regard to 
importation into this country, from abroad, of such 
articles generally; and hence the reason of it not 
being strained to meet the detention of these casts, in 
the instance alluded to.— Times. 

Supposed Volcanic Eruption—Our Orkney corre- 
spondent says, “ We have been much astonished here 
at a very extraordinary phenomenon which took 
place two nights ago—a great fall of dust, which 
continued many hours. The men at the herring 
fishing describe it as being like a thick shower of 
snow-drift from the north-west. It began to fall be- 
fore daylight, and continued very thick for a few 
hours, and afterwards more slightly till about midday. 
Those who had clothes out bleaching had them com- 
pletely blackened, and it seems very difficult to wash 
off. The only way of accounting for it is by sup- 
posing that Mount Hecla has had an eruption; as 
the wind was exactly from that quarter, and it is 
quite evident the dust is volcanic. Dr. Barry, in 
his History of Orkney, says that, in 1783, the last 
dreadful eruption of Mount Hecla, the dust fell here 
in the same manner; though it does seem surprising 
that it could be carried so far—upwards of 400 miles. 
It will be some time before we hear if an eruption 
has really taken place.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Disease amongst Fish.—A disease has attacked the 
pike and eels in the river Barrow, during the present 
season ; both being frequently found in a dying state 
on the surface of the water. The pike seem ema- 
ciated; and the inside of the mouth presentsa fungus 
ulceration, covering the teeth, palate, and tongue,— 
and when the body is opened, the stomach is filled 
with a green slimy substance. Eels are seen with a 
little apparent life for a day or so, and afterwards 
dead in shoal water: the under part of the body, 
from the mouth to the tail, is speckled with blood- 
red spots, and the mouth is sometimes full of coagu- 
lated blood. However, the fish do not seem to be in 
bad condition, or to have suffered so long as the pike. 
The same kinds of fish in the canal about Monaster- 
evan have also suffered from the same malady— 
Leinster Express. 





To ConresPonpENTs.—N. J. H—P. M‘F.—P. F. H. F.—™. 
C. L—A. C.—C. C.—A. J, S.—received. 


street; you will, no doubt, find a copy there, as that 
lection is rich in Chinese books. 












322.—Call at the library of University College, — 
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"g WEEKLY ——. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


This day. 
STORICAL SKETCHES of STATESMEN 
ie h Oe art in the bis | ef GEORGE IIL. 
Vol New Edition yA the Author. 
YaeNRY LORD BROCGIA R 
aol ember of the National Institute’ a + ee 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Tai WORDS of price 1s. 6d. ; 2s, cloth gilt, 
g°WORDS of a BELIEVER. By the 
HE os DE £ LA MENNAIS. Translated from the French, 
GEDWARD SYNTH PRYCE, A.B., Minister of Zion Chapel, 


syIGBT 





Gravesend. whom Ronce has honoured with more 
~The writings of 0 me ht be expected 
pected to discover earnestn 
than one fulnation ‘og? the veeder will find to be = 
a eet which prevail Viniochout the following pages.” 
reface. 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 

CRIPTURE PRINTS, Large 4to., 18 by 16} 
So Inches, from the Frescoes of Raphael, in the Vatican. “Edited 
yy JAMES R. HOPE, D.C.L., Scholar of Merton. Price 2. each 


Part IND PART IS NOW READY, containing, The 
aoe bey Paradise—The Flight from Sodom—The Blessing of 
aD The Blessing of Esau—The Return of Jacob—Joseph Sold. 
i THR FIRST PART contains—The Deluge—Abraham and the 
—Jacob and Rachel— Joseph's Dreams—Pharaoli’s Dreams 
hs f - ses. 
ae art IIT. is in preparation. ave * 
& me, 65, Paternoster-row ; an rigg, 1 
Ba London; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


bt CS 
is wblished, 8vo, with accompanying volume of above 
This day 4 P 00 Plates, coloured, price 20. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
RITISH FRESHWATER ALGA&, 


including Des Deseriptions, of ie Pypitn Ve Diatomaceze. 

by ABSHUR a ole pc a yy eles of Reproduction, 
Growth, Vitality, Distribution, Uses, Classification, and Species of 
this most extensive and interesting Class of Plants, in which the 
Author has been favoured with the co-operation of several Natu- 
nilists, eminent for their cultivation of this department of Natural 


8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street ; H. Bailli@re, 219, Regent- 
vidi 8, His ~ “Sutherland & Knox, 58, Princes-street. 
Now ready, small Svo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt tops, 
TATU RALIST’S LIBRA RY, Vou II. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


Volume IT. of the Naturat History or Britisn Brrps, 
|, JARDINE, om The British Birds will be complete in 














by Siz 
4vols., price 4s. 
The two volumes published contain above 700 pages of descriptive 
matter, nearly 70 plates beautifully coloured from Nature, includ- 
ing plates of Eggs, and numerous woodcuts illustrative of the 
character ot British Birds. 

“A remarkably cheap edition of a work of established character, 

yell printed and got up, and beautifully illustrated.” —Athenaum, 
8. Highly, 32, Fleet-street, London 
Vv. Hn Lizars, Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dub lin. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 


WADY, HESTER | STANHOPE’S 


“Extremely amusing volumes. Lady Hester Stanhope possessed 
arpid and deep insight into human character, and her remarks 
upon the distinguished persons with whom she was acquainted, as 
vell as the many travellers who visited her at Joon, are always 
pointed and searching, if not always just. All the passages relating 
ane uncle, Mr. Pitt, are of striking interest, and her strictures 

the character and conduct of the politicians and intriguants 
day, are irresistibly amusing and forcible.”— Morning Chron. 





VOL. VIIT. OF. LIVES OF THE, 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 10s. 6d 
ary with Illustrations. 


“The eighth volume of this most interesting and valuable work 
contains the lives of two Queens who played a very prominent 
part in the most remarkable era of English history—namely, Hen- 
wma regia, the wife of Charles I., and Catherine of Braganza, the 
wife of Charles II. The picture which Miss Strickland draws of 
the domestic life of Charles I. and his unfortunate but highly 

ted and accomplished Queen is fascinating in the extreme. 
The life of Catherine i is equally full of interesting and entertaining 
matter. The work, when complete, will be one of the most valuable 
additions that for many years has been made to the library of the 
historian.”—Sunday Times, 


ATHIRD EDITION OF ‘SYBIL; 


, THE TWO NATIONS.’ By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 3 vols. 

“Noone who reads this book can fail to admit the many pas- 

Sages of beautiful writing it contains—the courage it evinces—its 

ition to take part with the weak—its right and manly sympa- 

thies—or the masculine sense and liberal spirit with which it de- 

bp social evils. Where Mr. Disraeli hits full home, 

it & swerve of exaggeration or caricature, is in his sketches 

‘ihe knaves and dupes of party. It would here be difficult to 

im too much. In force of touch, in fidelity, in temper, in 

and witty eirit, he is without a rival. His Lord Marne eys 

tad Sir Vavasours, his Captain Grouse and ‘dear little Poynsett,’ 

- ies Firebrace and it. J ulians, and his, and our, old friends, 
wdpole and Taper, are inimitable.”—-Eaminer. 


DIARY AND- MEMOIRS OF 


SOPHIA DOROTHEA, CONSORT of GEORGE I. Now first 
Published from the 0} Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s, bd. 

vA work abounding in the romance of real life.” — Messenger. 

A book of marvellous revelations, establishing beyond all doubt 

perfect innocence of the beautiful, highly gifted, and inhumanly 
treated Sophia Dorothea.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“A mass of curious information upon the subject of the romantic 
Niory ‘5 sufferings, and long imprisonment 0 of Sophia Dorothea 

is hardly possible to overrate.”—John Bull, 


ye Cotzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 








QT. OLDOOMAN: a Myth of the XIXth. 
Century. Price 6d. 
“An epistle supposed to have been written. —., Ireland shall 
have become Protestant, and England R tis 
with much me and some sareasm.”—Atheneum., 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 


or w ready, price Eighteenpence, the 2ist Edition of 
INN ‘OCK'S Improvep Epition of MURRAY’S 
RAMMAR, Abridged ; with numerous Exercises, Ques- 
tions A. Examination, and xplanatory Notes, suited to the com- 
prehension of the Young. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, established 1809. Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 

fully subscribed. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 

Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman, 

John Webster, M.D., .S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 

This Institution is incorporated by Royal Charter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Polic y- -holders, combined with perfect security 
in a fully subscribed Capital of One Million Sterling, besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 442,000/.,and aRevenue, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,00°/. per annum. 

kighty per cent. or four-fifths of the total profits of the Com- 
pany. are septennially divided among the Assured. 

A Prospectus, contain! ng Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the President, Vice Presidents, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible PARTNERS, may be obtained oF Messrs. B. 

& M. Boyd, Resident Members of the rome 4, New Bank 
Buildings, or of the Actuary, 10, Pall Mall Ea 


JOHN KING, Actuary. 
| Apt LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. 


Established January. 1819, em- 
powered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 48. 
Office, No. 10, CHATHAM-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS. 
Board of Directors. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, Esq., Chairman, 

John Rivett Carnac, =a, illiam Sargent, Esq. 

John Greathed Harris, sq. Frederick Silver, Esq. 

Henry H. Harrison, Esq. Jobn Stewart, Esq. 

omas Hunt, Esq. George J. Sulivan, Esq. 
William P. Jervis, Esq John Thoyts, Esq. 

Alex. H. Macdougall, nag. 
Physicians—'I omson, M.D., Henry Davies, M.D. 

This old establishe ‘d Society has recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 

Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly,or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 

‘Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for socurieg & payment of the polici ies of all insurers. 

T LAST BONUS under this provision was declared on 
the 27th of June, 1845, ie additional bonus of 10 per cent. 
on all the premiams paid by the holders of policies of insur- 
ance for the whole term of life, with corresponding additions to 
holders of policies of endowment, 

hose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the Proprietors. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,0002. 

The attention of the peste is requested to the terms of this 

Company for LIFE INSURANCES, ane to tbe the distinction which 
































is made between MAL * and FE 
Ratract from the Table of aed y + Nal ool. 
MALE, | A FEMALE. | |A MALE, | r FE MALE, 
Age Age 
—. | Whole Life Premiums. Revd Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 
10 £176 £1 54 i 46 £311 6 £332 
13 193 170 |} 50 419 313 3 
6 | Ih 3 1810 || 53 4ll 6 426 
20 | 1M 4 111 6 | 56 540 440 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 1146 2 63 740 696 
30 250 1 9 66 8 40 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 ps. 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 ll 6 
40 219 9 : 12 0 76 oe 08 oe 13 19 
43 353 217 2 80 15 12 10 





Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Otlice in 
York, or of = of the Agents. 

L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London ya for the Life’ Department, 
r. EDWD. HENWOOD. 46, Watling-street, City. 


Ppatican LIFE INSURANCE OF FICE, 
Lombartatreet,, aa mig Charing-cross, London.— 
Established 1797. M. ‘y 


Matthias psweos, | E 
William Cotton, Es: Lig 

Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
William Davis, Esq. 





_ — D. Hodgson, Esq. 
R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Bet, 
George Shum Storey, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C, Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Matthem Whiting, Esq. 


Audito: 
Emanuel Goodhers,/ Big, 1 T iomas Hodgson, Esq. 
avis, Esq 

The Periodical moe... of the Policies effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
3rd of July, 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
premiums will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date. 

The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to parti- 
cipate in the surplus he has assisted to create. 

The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Jnsurances may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn 

tems. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
alt liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample 

Security arising from the large accumulations of the Company 
invested in the Government Funds, and the unlimited respon- 
sibility of its Proprietary. 

ospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

m.. B. A POLICY, whether already or hereafter to be effected 

rson on his own life, who shall die by bis own act, or by 
Br aiike ing, or by the bands of justice, will become void so far as 
respects such person: but the Directors engage to pay to the 
representatives of the deceased in every Kony when such policy 
has not been assi; ure. a. the sum which would have been given 
for the same by the Office the day next preceding such death. 
Should such policy, however, pave been assigned to, or an 
equitable lien obtained thereon by, any person or persons puree 
—— ——- to 5 En 7) fe party, soounee. § the 
w to the extent of the bona interest ac 
= TUCKEN, Secretary. 








DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


MM orrice, 3 INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

Debi sine 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau-street, 
i Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 

This Office was ectabtiched ts va ey and possesses tables formed 


on a scientific basis for ti diseased lives. The urgent 
necessity for an institution like t the he resent may be estimated by 
the statement that two-thirds of the population are not assur- 
able as healthy lives, and that about one in five of the appli- 
cants to other offices isdeclined on examination. Of the propo- 
sals accepted by this Society during the last three years, nearly 
had been rejected among upwards of 80 other offices. These 
cases came under the class of the most prevalent diseases, and 
the various parties could not have participated in the advan- 
tages of life assurance had not this Society been in existence, as 
it is the only one possessing tabulated rates of premium deduced fr 
extensive data, 

Premiums bave been determined for the assurance of persons 
of every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart, apoplexy, paralysis, 
epilepsy. eats, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrctla gout, 
rheumatism, 

‘These ¢ ircumsstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this Office they have conferred an impor- 
tant benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision 
as assurance necessary, and tones By are therefore led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities oe 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives are assured at low 
rates than at most other offices, and a capital of balf a million 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Society's SS 


G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
U ney ERSAL LIFE amt RANCESOCIETY 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, 
PB naa Henry Willock. K.L 
John Stewart, Esq, M.P Deput Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William ‘ilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. & 8, Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Remmentt, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. 
olicitor— William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
conve premiums 

he following table will show the result of the last division of 
profits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
ad on oy day paid six annual premiums :— 





4.8. Chairman, 





Reduced 
tl Annual 
; Date of Sum Original 

— Policy, | Assured. | Premium, ee, 
issued. rent year). 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8| £913 4 
30 1,000 24684 242 
40 betore sth 1,000 3110 0| 1515 0 
50 isso. “Tadd 1,000 4215 0| 217 6 
60 1,000 8 33 510 


il 
DAVID JONES, Actnary. 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 
POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Gian, aneae 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. 
post, 3/.17s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Avery effective and extremely portable Instrument. pac 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical P 


LECT RO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KING” TON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure Cuty and economy for eve 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goods sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 

RE-PLATING AND GILDING. 
Old plated and otber articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
ilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
Esta tablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 
against. 


22, 
ELKINGTON & co} tre 











Regont-strest (corner of Jermyn- 
45. " Moorgate-street, City. 
EAL & ONS LIST of BEDDING, con- 


taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which oy oy are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best mecred to make agood set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Senne (pa benetende 
or other — being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 











and Bedd 8, 196, e Chapel, Totten- 
ham- conte: woead. 
TPXEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 


lies, Hotel-keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 
at the wholesale price for cash. 


Black, 28. 8d. 39. 0d, 38. 4d. 38.8d. 4s. of. 4s. 4d. 48. 8d. 5s, 
Green, 3s. 4d. 3s.8d. 48. 0d. 4s. 4d. 5s. 6s. 
Coflee, 9d. 1d. 1s. 0d. Is. 2d. Is. ia: ls. 6d. 1s. 8d. 


One posed and upwards sent to any part of Zone. 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapsid 
Country oe for 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 
carriage to any part of the kingdom. 
h OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require sngGing | they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is us 





in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for eapenteton, 57, Upper Ly Fg by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at M , Old B Christ- 





church, Surrey. 


YOALS.—Drawine-Room Coa.s, =, 6d. the 

sample half-ton.—Their perfect cl 
from small dirt, slates, or white ash, together with the face 
lities they afford in cooking, from their strong and uniform 
heat, render them in high repute at emengat the nobility, club- 
houses, and_hotel-keepers. tons at 24s. 6d. per ton, 
warranted the very best unmixed Sunderland Wallsend ; best 


a Col 
a ie politan Goal Ootapany, 279, High Holborn, 
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t week, 3 vols. po: 


LUsiTantan’ ‘SKE TCHES. of the PEN and 


PENCIL. By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author 
of the * Circassian Chief,’ the * Prime Minister,’ &. ke. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Now ready, in 12mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. td. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Viscount Morpeth 
QTRAY THOUGH TS, in PROSE and VERSE. 
kK y E. J. HYTCHE 
fonder Darton & Clark, Hoiborn- hill. 
low ready, price ls., 4th edition, revised, 
LorD NABERDEEN and the AMEER of 
BOKHARA, in Ey to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
By CAPTAIN GROVER, F.R.S. 
Also, a new edition, considerably enlarged, price 10s. 6d, of 
THE BOKHARA VICTIMS. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
st published, 12mo., cloth, price 6s 
TEW wa “IMPROVED EDITION of the 
POPULAR HISTORY of PRIESTCRAFT, in all Ages 
and Nations. By WILLIAM HOWITT. Seventh Edition, with 
large Additions. 
London: J. Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 














PROF. — VIRGIL, EDITED BY DR. MAJOR, 
is day, strongly bound, 7s. 6d. 
HE ENEID of VIRGIL, with the Enauisu 
Notes of PROFESSOR ANTHON, of New York. Edited 
by J. R. MAJOR, D.D. Head Master of King’s College School, 


London. 

By the same Editor, 
Latin Exercises for Junior Classes, 2s. 6d. 
Excerpta ex Herodoto ; with English Notes. 4s. 6d. 
Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropedia, with a Voca- 


bulary, and English Notes. 3s. 6c 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. C CLIL, 
will be published on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 
Contents : 
I. RELATION of the CLERGY to —e PEOPLE. 
II. ROUND TOWERS of IRELAN 
III. MORAL DISCIPLINE of the ARMY. 
IV. LORD ROBERTSON’S POEMS. 
V. PUBLICATION of PRIVATE PAPERS—MEMOIRS 
of LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 
VI. CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS—LORD MAHON’S 
EDITION. 
VIL. STRZELECKI on NEW SOUTH WALES. 
VILL. M. THIERS, and HIS HISTORIEs. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
% & pocket vol. neatly printed, price 5s. bound in cloth 


KETCH of the REFORMATION in 

zoe AND. B: oy Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, The eighth edition, Corrected, forming part 
of the Family Libra: 

The Reformation ‘ ie ‘one of the most remarkable events in our 
history, whether considered in relation to politics or religion ; for 
its im uence was most powerful upon both. The readi , profes- 
sion, and taste of the author have led him to regard it in t ie latter 
rather than in the former light: and therefore, brief as the sketch 
is, it will not be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger 
ae | as a continuous though suceinet ee. of its rise, 
progress, . chiefly a great revolu- 
tion of the "Church oy En land. 

ondon : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order of all other Book sellers. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
a. and Derivation of the English Language : contain- 
ides several other important improvements, extensive 
Tables of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots ; 
adapted to the use of classical and ladies’ schools, and also of adults 
and foreigners. S3rd edition, Price 1s, ound. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
an entirely new and original plan, by which dissyllables are ren- 
dered as easy as monosyllables ; with numerous entertaining and 
rag 2g te reading lessons in prose and verse. 29th edition, price 


1s. 6d, 
Butter's Gradual Primer. With Engravings. 
18th edition, price 6d. 

Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamilton & 
Co., London, H. Mozley & Son, Derby. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 
Will be published September 30th, post 8vo. in cloth, price 6s. 
MPHE NATURE of the SCHOLAR, and its 

Manifestations. By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 


Translated from me German, with a Memoir of the Author, b 
WILLIAM SMITH. — e Author, by 























Just published, . 
The rao and A®sthetic Letters and 


Essays of Schiller. pendiatel, with an Introduction, by J. Weiss, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


3. 
The Philosophy of Art. An Oration on the Re- 
latien of 4 Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from the German 
of F. W. J. Von Schelling, by A. Johnson. Post 8vo. in paper 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. €d. 


The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Compiled 
from various sources, Together with his Autoblography, pe 
from the German. 2 vols. paper cover, 7s. ; cloth, 

“No reader of sensibility can rise from’ the perusal of these vo- 
lumes without becoming both wiser and better. "— 


5 
Essays. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
ba oF Notice by Thomas Carlyle. Post 8vo. in paper cover, 3s. ; 
cloth, 3s, 

ni ‘That osnens is, in a high degree, possessed of the faculty and 
vision of the seer, none can doubt who will earne stly and with a 
kind and reverential spirit peruse these nine essays. ”"— Douglas 
Jerrold’s Magazine. 


6. 
Just published, in paper cover, 4s. ; in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The Rationale of Religious Enquiry ; ; or, the 
= uestion stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By Jam 
Martineau. Srd edition. #... n> Pt — —_ on Itationalism, 
_ TA jority of Scripture ; by the late Rey. Joseph 
London ; John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 


AND 


RAILWAY JUNCTION COMPANY. 


(PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED.) 


Temporary Offices, No. 32, Charing Cross. 





Capital, £1,800,000, in 90,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Deposit £2 per Share. 





Provisional Committee. 


The Earl of Devon. 
James Ackers, 
Philip Anstruther, Esq., “late Colonial Secretary of Ceylon. 
John Auldjo, Esq. ; Noel House, Kensington. 
ny —s Esq. irector * the Croydon Railwa Compony. 
saber Baldwin, "Esq. M. , director of the North Devon Kailway 
ompany. 
Joseph Hishop . Esq., director of the +e | Rolieny Company. 
>: Sprott ori E Esq., Cleveland-row, St. Ja 
J. Bowring, Ni P., director of the Blackwall Railway Com- 


Edw Lame Henry Chapman, Esq. Leadenhall-street. 

John Chevallier Cobbold, agg of the Eastern Union Railway. 
- pe Denman Croft, 

N. Daniell, Esq., chai eman of the Blackwall Railway Company. 
harles Downes, fsq., director of the South Midland Kailway. 
Sir James Duke, M I and Alderman. 
Howard Elphinstone, Esq. M. 
James Esdaile, Esq., director 2m the London and South Essex 
Railway Company. 

Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Right Hon. Sir Au ugustus Foster, Bart., New-street, Spring-gardens. 
Sir he xander Duff Gordon, Bart., Queen-square, Westminster. 
Ww. acon Esq., deputy chairman of the Blackwall Railw ay Com- 


Ww. Hickson, Esq., director of the London and South Essex 
Railway Company. 

Jonathan lepkinesn, “Esq 

John James Hope Johnstone, Esq. M.P. 

— B. M. Kelly, R.N., Toestet of the Brighton Railway Com- 


pan 

James Leman, Esq., Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

F. Macnaghten, Esq., director of the London and South Essex 
Railway Company. 

Sir William Maguay. Bart, and Alderman. 

Ross D. Mangles, Esq. M. 

John Martin, Esq. K. ‘L. Ailson' 's-terrace, New-road. 

James Matheson, Esq. |} 

Sir William Molesworth, “Bart, M.P. 

David Ogilvy, Exsq., director of the London and South Essex Rail- 


Colonel 1 Reid, 2nd Life Guards. 
Major-General t Sir James Reynett, K.C.H. 
Major Jelf 8 

Andrew 8; etintood mn 

axwell stuart, Ssq. M.P. 
John Stewart, Esq., 5 nas uare, 

Sir George Strickland, B MP. 

P. A. Taylor, Esq., —— 

Captain C. W. Tyndale, on of the South Eastern Railway. 
Honourable harles P. Villiers, M.P. 

WwW. hy lkinson, Esq., chairman of the Croydon Railway Com- 


Thames Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
With power to add to their number. 
Provisional Directors. 
The Earl of DEVON, Chairman. 


PATRICK MAXWELL STEWART, Esq. sent Vice- 
MAJOR JELF SHARPE Chairmen. 
Philip Anstruther, Esq. ¥. t Hickson, Esq. 
Wm. Sprott Boyd, Esq. ain B. M. Kelly, R.N. 


John Bowring, L.I.D. M.P. 
a D. Croft, Bart. 

J.N, Daniell, Esq 

Howard Elphingtone, Esq. M.P. 


sit PW illiam n Stan, Bart. 
C ea CW, AS adale 

The illiers, M.P. 
WwW. A W Vilkinson, Esq. 


Engineer. 
Thomas Page, Esq. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Bridges & Mason, Red Lion-square. 


Architects and Surveyors. 
esars. Fowler & Austin. 


Bankers. 
The London and Westminster Bank ; the Union Bank of London; 
the Commercial Bank of London. 


Parliamentary Agents. 
Hugh Innes Cameron and George Bain, Esqrs., 18, Parliament- 
street; Joseph Parkes, Esq., 21, Great George- -street. 


Par (pro tem.) 
E. W. Williams, Esq. 


The object of the above Company is to carry into effect the report 
of the Metrop I t Commissioners (7th February 
1844) recommending an embankment of the northern shore of the 
Thames, and to connect such embankment with a railway proceed- 
ing from the proposed site of the Central Terminus Company, at 
or near Hungerford-market, to the Blackwall Railway at Fen- 
church-street, and, (crossing the river) to the South-Eastern, Croy- 
don, and Brighton Railways, at London-bridge. 

Applications for Shares may be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
Temporary office of the Company, 32, Charing-cross ; to the Solici- 
tors and Parliamentary Agents; and to the following Agents and 
Sharebrokers, of whom also prospectuses may be obtained, more 
fully explaining the object :—Messrs. R. and W. Hichens & Harri- 
Son, Threadneedle-street ; Mr. H. J. Williams, 80,Old Broad-strect; 
Messrs. Barclay, Allsop & Mercier, Exchange-buildings; Messrs. 
Mackensie & Lawrence, 38, Cornhill, London ; Messrs. Forsyth & 
Pritchard, Liverpool ; Messrs. Johnstone & Bradley, Manchester ; 
Mr. James Pearson, Birmingham ; Mr. Luke Arnold, Bristol ; Mr- 
Thomas Sanford, Exeter ; Messrs. Watson & Co. Leeds ; Mr. Robert 
Allan, and Messrs. John Robertson & Co. Edinburgh; Messrs. 
M‘Ewen & Auld, and Fould & Cockburn, Glasgow. 

Such parties asare shareholders in Blackwall, Croydon, § South 
Eastern, and South Essex Railway p i te 
signify the same jn their letters of jae 
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SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED.) 
, ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 


To be established by Act of Parliament, for the Ass 
and for a all other Contracts depending pom Lite herr 
gencies, an jo for granting Loans upon anew 
ficial system. And highly bene 


Capital, One Million, in 100,000 Sha: 
Deposit’ £1 10s; per ohana” of £10. each, 


Note.—In pursuance of the Act of Parliam 
(or 1s, per share,) will be received until the C lompany nee . 
tificate - complete secietration, when notice will be given for tie 
payment of the residue of the deposit, and t} 
mence its operations, ne Company will com. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Rossmore. 
Sir pape Brydges Jlenniker, Bart. Hawley, Stowmarket, 
| ay ~~ Groat, a F.R.S. F.S.A. Temple. 
enry Pownall, Esq. Russell-square, and Spri 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq. Cavendish- equate. ne-erove, Hounsloy, 


Provisional Directors, 

Lord Arthur Lennox, M.P. Chesham-place, Bel uare, 
The Right Hon. Lord Macdonald. big i tiie 
Henry Broadwood, Esq. M.P. Whitehall, 

Thomas Colpitts Granger, Es« mw M.P. Temple. 

Charles Farebrother, Bog At erman, Lancaster, “place, Strand, 
John Ashburner, Esq. M.D. W impole-street, Cavendish-square, 
William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. Mane’ chester-square and Crosby-square. 
Johu Gardiner, — Avenue-road, Kegent’s-park. 

Alexander Ogilvie, w8q. Northumberland: “street. 

Philip Peteor : ‘Blsth E < fi 
rilip Patton Blyth, he “i riars, and Sion-h 
Henry William Pownall, Esq. Russell-square. use, Clapton, 
With power to add to their number, 
Auditors, 
? ames Fraser, Esq. Park-square West, Regent’s-park. 
ames Gernon, 4 Conduit-street. 
Ww illiam Wallace, Esq. Austin-friars and Cadogan-place, 
Edward Watson, Esq. St. Helen’s-place, and Frognal, Hampstead. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & Co, Cavendish-square. 
Standing Counsel—Mr. Sergeant Manning, Sergeants’ Inn ; 
W. H. Kough, Esq. Middle Temple. 
Solicitors —Messrs. Davies & Son, Warwick-street, Regent-street, 
Consulting Physician—J ohn Power, Esq. M.D. Great Queen-street, 
Westminster. 
Medical ete Edward Duke Moore, Esq. Arlington-street ; 
rancis Graydon Johnston, Esq. Saville-row, 


mens Actuary—J. J. Sylvester, Esq. M.A. F.RK.S. 


Surveyors—Arthur Mee, Esq. Carlton-chambers, Regent-street ; 
Frederick C. J. Parkinson, Esq. Sackville-street. 


Secretary—George Cumming, Esq. 


ons Company, in addition to all the usual business of Assurance 
ies, offers to the public a new system of more bene- 
to the Geer: and yielding a better return to the share- 

on AY than any system at present in use. 


Thus any person effecting an assurance with this Company, can 
borrow the ful/ amount of the sum secured by his policy, upon giving 
collateral security for the payment of an increased rate of premium, 
fixed by the tables of the Company, according to the age of the pir 
son borrowing, and the amount borrowed, and interest on the loan 
for a limited number of years only ; which will, in effect, repay the 
money borrowed, and maintain a policy on the life of the borrower, 
and he will not, as in ordinary cases, be liable to be called upon to 
repay, in one sum, and by a given day, the principal money lent. 


A reference to the Freqpectests of the Company, (which have 
been already advertised at length in the papers,) an which contain 
specimens of the Tables, will show the mode by which the Com- 
pany effects this object. 


The Comeeny will also advance money on Annuity, Mortgage, or 
other security. 


Shareholders will receive a large remuneration in the shape of 
Bonus, arising from the operations of the Company, a ented by 
the profits on Premiums, paid in connexion with Loans, in addition 
to interest upon their capital invented in shares, besides, by the 
mode of distribution pro y the Company, the certainty, ia 

ddition to an rate 2 interest, of a propertionate in- 
crease in the value of the capital, by the appropriation, of a certain 
portion of the accumulat protits to the Capital Fund of the 
Company. 

Prospectuses, containing specimens of the tables, and every infor- 
mation, cm be obtained from, and applications for Shares, 7 the 
qunexet form, made to the Secretary, at the Company's offices, 
No. 5, St. James’s-street, London ; Messrs. Davies & Son, sulicitecs 
21, Warwick-street, Kegent-street ; Messrs, Tucker, Barnett & El is, 
brokers, Change-alley, Cornhill, and John Eykyn, Ee ~~ 
Change-alley, Cornhill, London’; Messrs. D. & J. B. Nei 00, ie 
hava, Laverpeel ; Robert M*Ewen, Esq. broker, Manchest : x “he 
Mundy, Esq. broker, Bath : Messrs. John Robertson & Co. Toke 5 
= ie Gordon, Stuart & Cheyne, W.S., and John R. Calvert, Esq. 

, Edinburgh ; Messrs. Mein & Cunningham, brokers, Glasgow; 
W. x Fish, Esq. iNoeth British Exchange Company, ‘ 
and George Gatherer, Esq. solicitor, Elgin. 











FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. ™ % 

To the Provisional Directors of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company. sali 
Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me Shares in the a! 

y ‘o accept the same, or such less num 
= you | a ranpropriaeto me and to pay the Deposit, and sign the 
necessary le; hen req 
day of , 1845. 

Name in full ————————"~_ 
Profession or Business —~—— 
Address ——————————_ 
Name of Reference————_ 
Address of Reference————— 





Dated this 





Printed by JaMEs Houme 8, of No. 4, New “Ormond- ee 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Me seta 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe said co’ ; Rnb, 

ublished by JoHN FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington- retreat 
hi the said county, Publisher, at _ 3 ie Wellington-s - 





said ; and sold by all 
ScorLaxD, lenrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for A TSLAND, 


J. Cumming, Dublin,—Satusday, September 20, 1849. 
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